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How drearil 
The dead, dull waves of dark affliction roll, 


Flooding the bright spring gardens of the soul, 
While iron bells their dreadful torture tol] 
So wearily. 
Now gone 
Are hopes and fears that ever were at strife, 
And tender thoughts with which the days were rife. 
Sweet joys which crowned with ligut my earthly life 
Are flown. 
Yet stay— 
I still have thoughts sweet as a heavenly psalm, 
Given by Him whose words can tempests calm; 
In Gilead I feel there is a balm 
Alway. 
And even 
This thought shall still refresh my weary feet; 
My soul has one great sorrow less to meet 
Before I joyous tread the gem-paved street 
Of Heaven. 
And near 
The sorrows as the joys will bring me still, 
And every nerve with blissfal hope will thrill, 
And grief that leaves me farther up the hil! 
Seems dear. 
Boston. Mass. 








WEISS ON SHAKSPEARE AND WOMEN. = 


I do not know where to find more subtile 
or delicate analysis of what is commonly 
called the “intuitive element” in Woman 
than in Mr. Weiss’s new book ‘‘Wit, Humor 
and Shakspeare.” Mr. Weiss’s mind is al- 
most unequalled among us for fertility and 
delicacy; and his earlier defect—an almost 
morbid over-refining—is passing away with 
maturity. His temperament seems as essen- 
tially foreign among Americans as was that 
of Rufus Choate; and Weiss, like Choate, 
often puts to shame those who criticise his 
exuberance; because he sohsw a solid power 
of study and thought behind all his fireworks 
of fancy. His style is as sharp and swift as 
the sword of Saladin; indeed his blade has 
a feather-edge toit, and only fails when that 
is turned. He has been, as Goldsmith said 
of Burke, chopping blocks with a razor all 
his life; and never came so near as in this 
book, to adjusting his weapon to his material. 
To discuss Shakspeare or to describe women 
requires so much of this peculiar fineness 
of execution that it is no wonder if Mr. 
Weiss does himself more fully justice here 
than in dealing with science or with public 
affairs. 

How admirable, for instance, is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Notice how Shakspeare’s women read 
the men, and understand them better than 
the other men do. .. Men are not conscious 
when they are observed by women, because 
the survey is made so silently... The 
glance of an observing woman does not 
pierce a man at any spot; it surrounds the 
whole of him at once impalpably. Or some- 
times it is one swift flit of her glance across 

our own, like the shadow of a bat’s wing. 
tis gone before you can declare that she 
looked at you. But the glance was an esti- 
mate; it cost her scarce a second to peruse 
every cubic inch of you, and to audit a 
hundred years of ancestry. The glance is 
withdrawn, and goes into obscurity, like an 
Instantaneous sun-picture, there to deepen 
Into distinctness. Almost every woman has 
set up a gallery of these impressions, which 
she shows rarely, and to her trusted inti- 
mates alone. But there you are preserved 
—a simpleton, a rowdy, a gallant, a rogue, 





a gentleman... In the long run, you will 
generally succeed in justifying all her silent 
estimates. . . 

“A fine woman has not the consciousness 
that belongs to spies; she is guiltless of the 
act and the intent to watch us. Men delib- 
erately set themselves to the work of scruti- 
ny; and pay out all the line they have to 
fathom an associate, and bring up his mud 
or gold-sand sticking tothe sinker. It does 
not always reach the ground of his being. 
But clear-headed women envelop other na- 
tures as the air which simply exists to drench 
all objects through their pores, by the stress 
of miles of heaven's blue piled unon it.” 
(Pp. 228-30.) 

But observe how keenly he describes the 
reverse side of this quality, the dangerous 
recoil of this fine weapon: 

‘But if some obscure caprice in a woman 
is always ready to steal out and nibble at 
her judgment, or if some obliquity faults 
her intrinsic nature, she can mistake you as 
rapidly as otherwise she might correctly hit. 
Nothing can be more unjust and cruel, 
more bitterly fostered, more viciously pro- 
claimed, or virtuously insinuated, than the 
impromptu misinterpretations of a shallow 
or prejudiced woman. She may not be 
deep enough to be dangerous; but her prej- 
udice saturates the mind, and there is not 
the margin of a woman left.” (P. 230.) 

And he shows how this same tempera- 
ment is capable, in judging of a difficult 
problem in character, to reach the most op- 
posite conclusions :— 

‘Women indeed, naturally, shrink from 
familiarity with the testimony, and do not 
wish to reach an opinion by probing it. The 
defendant may enjoy the immunity of a wo- 
man’s assumption that the charge is in his 
case incredible, and refuted by all her pre- 
vious associations with his life; or he may 
suffer from her want of any feeling derived 
from previous knowledge of his life, or from 
considerations dependent upon personal sen- 
timent.”’ (P. 216-7) 

Equally well he paints the manner in 
which the limitation of Woman’s experience 
modifies the result of her judgment: 

“There are some vices which circulate 
through the world without invading the se- 
clusion of Woman. She cannot imagine 
what they are; consequently they remain so 
vague that she has no more blame for them 
than for the nebule in Orion. Financial 
operations, for instance, are so intricate that 
she shrinks from following, and so foreign 
to the course of her life, that they secure a 
languid attention. Her lover or husband 
can easily make it appear to her that his 
violations of trust are either the knavery or 
carelessness of others, or admissible proced- 
ures; and if she is as deeply in love as he is 
in offence, she will resort to connivance rath- 
erthan divorce. Jessica plunders her father 
and then calls out to her lover,— 

‘Here, catch this casket, it is worth the 
price.’ (P. 223) 

Thus our critic goes on, analyzing, prais- 
ing, sometimes blaming; but disarming all 
objection by quoting Thackeray’s general 
disavowal: ‘‘When I say I know women, 
1 know thatI don’t know them. Every wo- 
man I ever knew is a puzzle to me as, I have 
no doubt, she is to herself.” And this re- 
mark might, after all, be almost equally well 
made of men. 2. W. B. 





o> 
NO ESCAPE FROM MERCILESS PERSECU- 
TION WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—After our article in 
your paper of the 4th inst. came out, we 
intended to have continued our narration of 
the doings of the unfeeling collector, Adel- 
bert Crane, in the next number, but we did 
not get the JouRNAL until Wednesday, and 
Thursday at 9 A. M., we were called to at- 
tend the Court of Common Pleas, at Hart- 
ford, to try the validity of the action of the 
select men and assessors with respect to un- 
lawful assessment of taxes and seizure of 
our real estate. The case had been set aside 
twice by our adversaries, much to our in- 
convenience. The 23d inst., at 2 o’clock P. 
M., the sale at the sign-post was to take 
place, and we were on hand in due time. 
Though it rained, the collector waited for 
the first select man and two justices of the 
peace to make their appearance. He then 
set up the cow and calf, and had a man of 
his own to bid several times very low, and 
added a dollar more at atime. To put an 
end to this business I bid $120, and told the 
collector I supposed it was enough to cover 
the tax and cost, the tax being ninety-six 
dollars and sixty-five cents. He set up 
another cow at once, which was struck off 
to me for forty-one dollars, the amount for 
the two being $161. I had but $125 with 
me, and said, as he was coming up to our 
house, that I could pay it at home, but he 
immediately called out that the cows were 
not sold, and set them right up again, and 
he would take no bid of ours the second 
time, and we got Mr. Kellogg to bid, but he 
had no cash with him. At last he ordered 
me to go home and get it, giving twenty- 
five minutes time to go three quarters of a 


mile. By the fleetness of Mr. Kellogg’s. 


horse we did get back within one minute of 





the time, though 1 went to a neighbor's to 
get a little more, for I knew perfectly well 
if I failed by only fifty cents, all our stock 
would at once be sacrificed, for he held 
watch in hand, and a neighbor heard him 
say the time was about out. This was all 
done in the hearing of the select man and 
the two justices, and I paid the $161 in their 
sight, they not saying a word, when I have 
had many dealings with this head officer 
about the town poor, and he knew perfectly 
well that my word could be entirely depend- 
ed upon. But here these men close by and 
a crowd of others and some ladies must all 
stay in the rain, for a defenceless woman (by 
no means helpless) to be sent off three 
fourths of a mile, when the insatiable collec- 
tor had to come to our house with the stock 
he had not sold, and pay us an overplus of 
twenty-six dollars and some cents, and until 
he had all things his own way I could not 
possibly find out an item of the cost, which 
was enormous; the needless driving of those 
two little yearlings out of the meadow, with 
keeping them a week, I think made twelve 
dollars expense. 

When the collector got out of the house I 
asked if he was to collect the next tax, and 
Abby told him she should dread seeing him 
come in sight of the house. This man isa 
butcher and well knew the value of the 
stock and, no doubt, intended to have dis- 
posed of the whole for the tax and cost, be- 
fore I could get back; though there was not 
aman there that could have paid down for 
them, for I could not borrow even two dol- 
lars from one of them. They said they were 
sorry, but that they had none. 

But we had some advantage in my being 
sent home, for Abby walked about among 
the men, telling them here was example of 
the noble principles of our forefathers being 
acted out, when the whole country were re- 
joicing on account of these principles, and 
that such usage was a disgrace to the town, 
which could never be effaced. None an- 
swered. 

We got home from Hartford last night, 
where we have been to attend to our case 
before the Court of Common Pleas. It was 
finished Friday night, and we should think 
by the facts and pleas that it must be decid- 
ed in our favor. We liked the appearance 
of Judge McManus, who gave his attention 
equally to both sides, which George G. Sum- 
ner did not. But this judge is of the same 
politics as our town; on that account he may 
be swayed to decide against us; but we have 
strong hopes that he will not. If he does, 
we must hold in our remembrance that we 
only yicld up our property for sake of prin- 
ciple, when, for the same principle, our roy- 
al forefathers gave up their lives. 

JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 

Glastonbury, Nov. 12, 1876. 
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When the wheels run fast, who counts the 
spokes? When the little timber threads, ex- 
tending from hub to rim, whirl around so 
swiftly that they seem blended in one solid 
mass, who can describe each separately? 
And when meeting after meeting follows 
each other in quick succession, they become 
a concentrated whole and cannot be divided 
into their distinctive units, so that a report 
may be given of each. 

When nearly one hundred speeches have 
been made in the towns and cities near Bos- 
ton, in favor of Woman Suffrage, during 
the past month, by four speakers alone, and 
perhaps half as many more by others, how 
vain the effort to give a full account of the 
work done! 

That much good has been accomplished 
by this effort, the friends everywhere attest. 
New life has been infused into the cause. 
The friends work with renewed energy. 
The heretofore indifferent are now taking 
an interest, and many who were formerly 
opposed are friends. 

It is evident from the large numbers at- 
tending these meetings that this has been a 
most effective method of bringing the sub- 
ject before the people. At some of the 
meetings thousands were present, and even 
in villages the halls were well filled with the 
best citizens. 

Much of the success was, without doubt, 
the result of good management on the part 
of those who made the arrangements for 
the meetings; this always requires energy 
and good judgment. The first inquiry to be 
made in such a case, is, ‘‘Where is the best 
place to hold the meeting? What hall or 
what church is best suited to our purpose?” 
There are halls in almost every town, where 
boys and rowdies will go, whatever may be 
the subject discussed, and where the most 
respectable people will not attend. In such 
places our meetings should never be held. 
There are other halls too large, or too high- 
priced in which to hold a successful meeting. 





The second inquiry to be made is, ‘‘What 
is the best way of advertising, so that with 
the least outlay the greatest number may 
hear?” During this Campaign, our friends 
seemed to understand these two points, and, 
with small means and much energy, thou- 
sands were enabled to hear the principles of 
Woman Suffrage and Temperance discussed 
temperately and wisely. 

In this, as in all other work, much more 
can be accomplished when those who un- 
dertake it understand the best way to work. 
A small hall well filled, is better thana large 
hall half filled, though there may be twice 
the number of persons in the latter than in 
the former. Empty benches always have a 
depressing influence on speakers and hear- 
ers, while a full house has acheering effect. 

When, a few weeks since, I was invited 
to lecture in Brockton, our friend, Rev. Mr. 
Winchester, said, ‘‘There are but few who 
believe in Woman Suffrage here, and I 
thought it best to meet in the smaller hall.” 
He understood the matter; and having pro- 
perly advertised the meeting, every seat was 
filled with a good listener, which left no 
room for boys to come in after the lecture 
had begun, to annoy speaker and audience. 

This meeting was good in every sense. 
Most perfect order prevailed. At the close, 
a society of twenty-five members was organ- 
ized, who practically attested their belief 
by signing the constitution and paying a 
membership fee of fifty cents each. Mrs. 
Willett was elected President, and Rev. Mr. 
Winchester, Secretary. Five subscribers 
to the JouRNAL were obtained. The suc- 
cess was owing chiefly to the good judgment 
and energy of the friend who made the ar- 
rangements. 

The results of proper arrangements have 
invariably been good meetings. In Rayn- 
ham, Mr. Lothrop, of Taunton, procured the 
hall and secured a good audience. Rev. Mr. 
Sanford presided. The effect of the meet- 
ing was such as to enlist others in the work, 
and we learn that meetings have since been 
held in the same hall by the citizens to dis- 
cuss the subject. This is what is needed. 
Agitation is life; inaction, death. 

A series of meetings were held on the 
Cape during the past week. There we found 
men and women in every town sufficiently 
interested to bring out their town’s folk to 
hear. 

The meeting at Hyannis, Monday evening, 
was largely attended. Our thanks are due 
to Miss Emma G. Crowell for the fine au- 
dience which greeted us in Masonic Hall. 

Though the weather was very unfavorable 
we found the friends at Harwich, Brewster, 
and Dennisport had made arrangements for 
meetings in those places. In all of these 
towns the halls were given free of charge, 
and an invitation was given to us, to return 
and hold other meetings, with the assurance 
that the use of the halls would again be 
granted without money and without price. 

There was but one day’s notiee of the 
meeting in Brewster, yet, so well had the 
bills been distributed, that all in the village 
seemed to have been informed of the lecture. 
The hall was filled, and much interest man- 
ifested. Many signed the petitions, and 
some subscribed for the JouRNAL. ‘‘We 
must have more meetings! Cannot you come 
again? Will not other speakers come?” were 
questions asked by many. 

Again we must say, the good done there, 
is chiefly due to our friends, Rev. C. A. 
Bradley and lady. They, in one day, made 
such complete arrangements, that success 
was certain. The cause is not likely to lan- 
guish where such friends are found. And 
the cause that enlists such true men and 
women as we have met in the different towns 
we have visited in Massachusetts and other 
States, cannot fai] to win in the end. It 
will take years of labor and sacrifice on the 
part of many, but the victory will come at 
last, and much sooner than most persons 
think, if the friends will be true to their con- 
victions, and not falter in their duty. 

By invitation I lectured in the Rev. Mr. 
Houghton’s church, at Hyannis, on Sunday, 
on the subject of Temperance. The curse 
of intemperance is everywhere, and when 
women learn how this monster is to be de- 
stroyed, they will not cease their labors un- 
til they have obtained the weapon by which 
this is to be accomplished. That weapon is 
the ballot. MatiLpa HinpMAN. 


Boston, Mass. 
eee 


SOLD FOR ALIMONY. 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 1st inst., 
four carriages, three wagons, one pair mules, 
one span horses, one harness, and three 
cows, the property of Brigham Young, 
were sold at public auction, by a com- 
missioner, to pay the award of the Court 
in the Ann Eliza case, and brought 
$1185. Further seizures of property will 
be made. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Stevens, of Lee, Mass., has opened 
a kindergarten. 

Miss Susan Rarrerrty, of Holyoke, ob- 
tains the gold cross and chain for being the 
most successful canvasser at the Catholic 
fair, having received over $70. 

Miss Hopexkrxs, who graduated at the 
Wilbraham Academy in 1870, is elected pro- 
fessor of history in Wellesley College. She 
has been for several years a teacher in Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis. 

MLLE. CHRISTINE NILsson has left Copen- 
hagen, and has proceeded to Hamburg. It 
is stated that during the late visit which she 
paid to her native village of Wexio, in Swe- 
den, she settled a handsome annuity on her 
old parents. 

Louisa M. Ax.corr has written a story 
entitled, ‘‘A Rose in Bloom,” a sequel to 
“Eight Cousins.” It will be issued on the 
20th instant by Roberts Brothers, and the 
same firm will issue on the same date ‘‘We 
Boys,” ‘‘written for the amusement of papas 
and mammas in general, Aunt Louisa in par- 
ticular.” 

Mrs. James T. Fre.ps, of Boston, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of a ‘‘Ladies Cen- 
tennial Brooch” from Charles Reed, the 
English novelist, by the return of an an- 
tique and curious tea-pot, ‘‘of the period 
when the citizens of Boston turned their 
harbor into a tea-pot, and tasted the sweets 
of liberty.” 

Miss BessrE T. CAPEN, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, has accepted the professorship of chem- 
istry at Smith College at Northampton, and 
will begin teaching next term, when the 
scientific part of the course commences, and 
thorough instruction will be furnished in 
its branches to any special students qualified 
to receive it. 

Mrs. BeLtva Lockwoop has been refused 
the right to practice law, in evident viola- 
tion of the guarantee of equal privileges and 
immunities of citizenship, contained in the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The United States 
Supreme Court decided, in its own eminent- 
ly dignified manner, on Monday, that it was 
not willing to permit the presence of female 
lawyers. 

Mrs. Dorsetr cannot practice in the 
courts of the state of Minnesota, but her 
husband, Mr. C. W. Dorsett, has been ad- 
mitted and will commence the practice of 
his profession in that state, and practically 
Mrs. Dorsett may be as efficient a counsellor 
and ‘‘inside” law partner to her husband, as 
though she was a full fledged member of the 
bar. She is described as a lady of marked 
culture, and especially well qualified in her 
profession. 

Mme. Essiporr, the Russian pianist now 
in this country, is not quite twenty-five 
years old, and the wife of Leschetizsky, di- 
rector of the piano in the St. Peterburg Con- 
servatory. She has the highest European 
reputation, and, like Yon Bulow and Rub- 
instein, plays from memory all the works of 
her repertoire,—some 200. Her specialty, 
if'she can be said to have one, is Chopin, 
but ske is perhaps unsurpassed in the 
breadth and scope of her interpretative 
powers. 


Frances 8. Post, of Illinois, a scholar in 
one of the Winnebago County public schools, 
sixteen years old, was preparing to be a mu- 
sic teacher, and did not want to study book- 
keeping as the school board prescribed. 
The teacher ejected her forcily for not com- 
plying with the rules. She brought a suit 
of trespass against the school board and 
teacher, and the circuit court gave her $136 
damages, which the higher court sustains, 
on the ground that the school law only pro- 
vides for the common branches, and that 
local authorities have no right to command 
what higher ones a pupil shall pursue. Mas- 
sachusetts young women had best not at- 
tempt to make money in this way, however, 
as our broader school laws expressly direct 
that book-keeping shall be taught. 

Mrs. MANDANA Farsanks, of Wiliiams- 
burg, Mass., who died quite suddenly, last 
week, at the age of fifty, after a year’s strug- 
gle with consumption, had, until within a 
few years, an eventful life. After teaching 
a number of years in town and at Oxford, 
O., and winning a high rank in the profes- 
sion, she was married, about twelve years 
ago, after her husband had served seven- 
teen years in a Kentucky prison for aiding 
slaves to escape. They were to have been 
married five years before, after he had served 
one sentence, but he was again committed 
to prison for additional offeases. During 
his last confinement she visited him fre- 
quently, and several times personally be- 
sought his release from the governor. The 
close of the war liberated him, and the two 
have lived in this vicinity since. 
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Fourth Woman’s Congress, 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 
Among the essays read on the first after- 
noon, at the opening meeting of the Con- 
gress, was one entitled: 

DISCOVERIES MADE IN THE LAST 
TWENTY YEARS, IN THE KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 

BY MADAME SEILER. 


The causes of the decline of Vocal Art 
have been frequently discussed, and the con- 
clusion has been reached that our advanced 
civilization and different mode of life, have 
exerted a deteriorating influence upon the 
voice. 

Some singing teachers and scientists how- 
ever, have refused to accept this convenient 
theory, rightly ascribing the decline of 
Vocal Art to an improper treatment of the 
voice. 

Up to within a comparatively recent date, 
nothing definite was known of the origin 
and development of the sounds of the hu- 
man voice, and the most conflicting views 
have been held in regard to this phenome- 
non. The first attempts to bring light into 
this chaos by means of science, were rid- 
iculed by most of the musicians, for they 
had been accustomed to keep only to the 
ideal view of art, and had considered 
science, as opposed thereto. But to repeat 
what I have said in my book, ‘‘The Voice 
in Singing,” we must admit that everything 
spiritual, everything ideal, as soon as it is 
to be made present to the perception of 
others, requires a form which, in its ma- 
terial as well as in its structure, may be 
more or less perfect; but it can never other- 
wise than submit to those eternal laws, to 
which all that lives, all that comes within 
the sphere of our perception, is subject. 

To discover and establish the natural 
laws, which lie at the basis of all our forms 
of art, is the office of science. 

To fashion and control these forms and 
animate them with a soul, is the task of art. 

Music has of all arts, the most subtle and 
ethereal form. It consists in tones which 
must be beautiful and sonorous, in order to 
be fitted for the expression of every varia- 
tion of feeling. To set forth the natural 
laws by which such tones are produced is 
the business of science, and thus science is 
an indispensable aid to the art of music. 

If a singer, inspired by the most delicate 
and ideal emotion, endeavors to give ex- 
pression to it by disagreeable tones; @. ¢., in 
a bad form, he will surely fail to produce 
an artistic effect, as he would by singing 
without expression and animation, with 
tones of the greatest beauty and cultivation. 

What science has done of late for the 
knowledge of the human voice and its man- 
agement and development, it is my object 
here to explain as fully as time will permit. 

Through the laryngoscope it became pos- 
sible to observe and determine the mechan- 
ism of the human voice and the natural 
limits of the registers or tone groups into 
which the voice is divided. ith eve 
one of these registers the modus operandi 
of the vocal organs undergoes a change, 
which change the singer can easily feel, and 
an educated ear can detect by the difference 
in the timbre or quality of sound, which is 
most striking in the transition from chest 
to falsetto in the male voice. 

In the female voice there have been found 
five such registers and in the male voice 
four, of which only the two or three lower 
ones are used in singing. In consequence 
of the male larnyx being one-third larger 
than the female larnyx, its registers have a 
larger extent. 

Observation proves moreover, that a visi- 
ble and sensible strain shows itself in the 
vocal organs, as soon as the singer attempts 
to transgress the upper limits of a register 
in ascending the scale. The fact, that in 
the writings of the old celebrated singing- 
masters, the limits of the chest register is 
placed much higher in the scale, and that 
our present singers can only with the great- 
est effort and with much harm to their 
voices, reach those limits, have led to closer 
investigation of a fact which had upto a 
recent time almost entirely escaped notice. 
This fact is, that because of the better 
sound of the stringed instruments when 
tuned higher, the orchestra pitch has grad- 
ually risen, until at present the a which is 
taken asa standard, has between 454 and 
459 vibrations, while at the time when vocal 
art was at its height, it had only 400 vibra- 
tions per second. It is therefore some 50 
vibrations higher now. 

But the human voice is still expected to 
sing this @ with the chest register as it was 
when the pitch was more than a whole tone 
lower. And people are astonished when it 
succumbs, in consequence of the continued 
strain. 

The mechanism of the first four registers 
had been known a long time before that of 
the head tones the highest register in the fe- 
male voice was discovered. This discovery 
over which the scientists had studied in vain 
for the last century was made in 1860, and 
finished the complete knowledge of the 
a poe of the human voice. 

may further remark, that the knowledge 
of the mechanism of the head tones, led to 
the discovery of a pair of cartilages and 
small muscles, which had formerly not been 
noticed by anatomists. It is strange that 
this discovery, which is of no direct advan- 
tage to the voice, created a greater sensa- 
tion among scientists than others of much 
more importance. The reason may be that 
this discovery in anatomy was made in a 
more familiar field. 

When we hear the remark made that our 
best vocal artists, as well as the old singing 
masters, knew nothing about the physiolo- 
gy of the voice and nevertheless could de 
velop and manage it so beautifully, we must 
bear in mind that whatever is strictly nat- 
ural will also be the best and most Seoutl- 
ful, and that a forced tone can never sound 
well. Our greatest artists were guided by 
their genius to give to their voices the most 
beautiful sounds. The development of a 
beautiful tone in the voices of their pupils, 
was the highest aim of the old singing 
masters, and as the beautiful always leads 
to the truth and right, thus they taught how 
to use the voice rightly and naturally. Mans- 





feld, one of our best musical writes, says in 
opposition to this that in our time in the 
ettort to obtain strong and full tones, the 
appreciation of a beautiful tone in singing 
has been utterly lost and that ‘‘now-a-days 
one mostly hears screaming instead of sing- 
ing.” 

A thorough knowledge of the physiology 
of the vocal organs is undoubtedly of great 
value, not only because it enables us to rec- 
ognize what is right and what is wrong in 
singing and speaking, but also because we 
may, through this knowledge, relieve and 
even restore those voices which, as is fre- 
quently the case, have been injured by a 
divegued of natural laws. Almost more 
important than the late discoveries in the 
physiology of the voice are those in acoustics. 

oe all the old conservatories, one of the 
most important branches taught, was acous- 
tics, but the great progress which has been 
made in this department of science, within 
the last few years, seems to methe means 
by which the art of singing may again be 
made to flourish. 

We know that a pitch of a tone depends 
on the number of its vibrations, its strength 
on their amplitude, and its timbre or quality, 
on their form. We know now, that every 
tone consists of a fundamental tone and 
several overtones or harmonics, and that 
we very rarely meet with purely simple 
tones. We also know the number and or- 
der of these overtones, which produce to- 
gether with the fundamental tone, the most 
perfect musical sound. 

And further we know that the number 
and order of these overtones depend on a 
certain form of the sound wave, which can 
be given only by a skillful management of 
the exhaled air. 

Another important achievement of science 
is, that speech, which has always been look- 
ed upon as a single act of the vocal organs, 
has been found to consist of « combination 
of two distinct phenomena; one of these is 
the vocal tones without words, and the oth- 
er the speaking sounds as in whispering. 
In ordinary speech as well as in singing 
with words, both these factors act in har- 
mony. 

It has further been discovered that the 
elements of speech, which we designate as 
consonants and vowels, have always a defi- 
nite pitch, whether pronounced by an adult 
or child, or in different languages or coun- 
tries. It is impossible to enunciate the fs 
for instance, higher or lower than their 
definite pitch, for which the cavity of the 
mouth tunes itself. The chief constituents 
of the sounds of speech, however, are the 
noises produced by the irregular vibrations 
of different parts within the cavity of the 
mouth. 

The fact that there is such a great differ- 
ence between singing with words and speak- 
ing with vocal sounds, consists also in the 
different direction and use of the breath. 
In fine we have to thank science for the 

erfect knowledge and light which it has 
rought into this hitherto obscure field. 

I regret that Iam not able within this 
limited space to give more than a brief glance 
at what has been done by science for the 
benefit of the voice. Whoever is interested 
in pursuing the subject further, will find it 
in my books, ‘‘The Voice in Singing,” and 
“The Voice in Speaking.” 

It seems to me, however, that the greatest 
advantage of all these discoveries consists 
in the fact that we have succeeded in mak- 
ing practical use of the discoveries of 
science, and that we can give now to every 
normal voice beauty and considerable rich- 
ness by proper management. 

I wish particularly to interest you in this 
branch of study, as ladies should be teachers 
of singing for the female voice, on account 
of the in again po difference of the male 
and female vocal organs. 

Every one will understand that as valua- 
ble as scientific knowledge is to the teacher, 
it would be absurd to puzzle the pupil with 
scientific explanations. The best way is to 
awaken in them the appreciation of a beau- 
tiful tone, as the old masters did. 

What Jenny Lind asserted was also the 
maxim of the old singing masters; namely, 
that every person gifted with normal vocal 
organs can be educated to be a vocal artist. 

or this, however, as for every other 
branch of art and science, time, persever- 
ance, and faithful application are necessary. 
The old masters required six years of hard 
study, in order to train a singer. And even 
at the present day, no person is received at 
the conservatory of Milan, who does not 
pledge himself to remain in the institution 
seven years. In Paris the course is six 
years. But in America, it is expected of a 
teacher to traina prima donna in a few 
months. A young lady has hardly taken a 
few lessons, when her friends and relatives 
urge her to singin society. Persons who 
would laugh at any one who, after a few 
months of instruction in painting, should 
exhibit, as a work of art, one of his pic- 
tures, or who should boast of having mas- 
tered a language in the same space of time, 
or one who should attempt to play in pub- 
lic upon an instrument of which he knew 
nothing a few months before; such persons 
become impatient when they find they can- 
not sing beautifully within a few weeks after 
they have began to take lessons. 

Although Americans have much greater 
— in acquiring knowledge than 

uropeans, the difference is not so great as 
to insure this result. There is something 
so wonderful and elevating in beautiful ar- 
tistic singing, that it seems to me well worth 
the while for such an achievement to devote 
a few years to the hard study, which is 
necessary also for a thorough study of 
aie other art or science. 

e should consider that everything we 
study in earnest rewards us not only in its 
own practical results, but in the beneficial 
influence exerted over our whole character. 

There is no want of talent for music, and 
of naturally beautiful voices here, and I 
have no doubt that America in future will 
be able to claim for herself the first place 
in regard to music, as she does in so many 
other things; but not before her people 
cease to treat this glorious art in general, 
and singing in particular, so superficially 
and with so little regard for its beauties. 
Much of this contempt, (if I may use so 
harsh an expression,) is owing to the man- 
ner in which singing is at the present time 





taught all over the world. 

What has been found in the writings of 
the old masters in regard to this branch of the 
art has been mostly misinterpreted and mis- 
applied. Every teacher has his own method 
of teaching, and condemns every other. 
The instructions of the most celebrated 
teachers, consisting up to this time, in 
making the pupils swell the tones with as 
much breath as their lungs would hold, 
and then in teaching them to sing ballads 
and arias in all the different styles of dramat- 
ic effect, but without regard to the beauty 
of the tone. 

I myself thought, when I was young, 
the louder I screamed, the more beautiful 
was my singing; and at parties tortured my 
audience with productions which now cer- 
tainly drive them and myself also mad. 
In fact, the spirit of the age is not favora- 
ble to Vocal Art. 

We know that the beginning of music 
was singing; that formerly every musician 
was a singer and gave singing lessons, just 
as now he is a pianist and gives instructions 
on this instrument. From vocal music and 
through it, instrumental music has been 
developed, and always found its best nour- 
ishment in the former. But the more it has 
been developed, the more it has crowded 
vocal music into the background and con- 
centrated the interests of the musical world 
almost exclusively upon itself, after Hay- 
den, Mozart, and Beethoven had by their 
works given it such great importance. 

We find in the earlier compositions the 
vocal part always as the sole support of the 
expression and spirit of the piece and to 
such an extent that, even if the accompani- 
ment is omitted, the composition loses lit- 
tle or nothing of its value. 

Now-a-days however, as in some of the 
songs by Schumann, Franz and others, the 
vocal part may often be omitted, and there 
still remains a brilliant piano piece, from 
which nothing is missed. The composers 
of the present time do not look upon the 
voice any more as the chief part, to which 
all the others must be subservient. 

This is especially noticeable in the later 
German Operas, which already begin to 
avenge this wrong by their tediousness. But 
improvement will certainly come as soon as 
we again have more and better singers; and 
we shall have better singers as soon as the 
results of science in the interest of vocal art 
are more fully applied and appreciated. 

Nothing entirely new is ever accepted 
without hard contests, and frequently its 
first supporters suffer more or less martyr- 
dom. This has been and always will be the 
case; we cannot expect the public to part 
easily with long cherished opinions and 
what has become their fixed belief and hab- 
it, and to accept in place thereof something 
they do not know and understand wel 
enough to value. 

Here is also the reason why progress in 
any of the branches of art or science is often 
most severely criticized and combatted by 
those who have made this art or science a 
study. 

My confidence in the power of the good 
and true, however, knows no bounds, and so 
I hope, that in the position which I have 
attained pene the help and kindness of 
unprejudiced friends, I may be enabled to 
do something toward the general acceptance 
of these acquisitions of science in regard to 
the cultivation of the voice and thus sow 
the first seed of a new and better growth 
and development of vocal art. 





On Thursday morning the first paper 
read was the following essay on 
ART EDUCATION. 
BY MARY D. HICKS. 


A century ago, the country’s struggle 
was for life. aving won independence, 
she maintained her existence by constant 
exertion. Beginning with nothing, she has 
grown to be wealthy and powerful. Busy 
much of her life in combat with foes with- 
out and foes within, fighting the battles of 
the Revolution, those of 1812, and of Mex- 
ico, assailing ignorance by her public 
schools, opposing abolitionism to slavery, 
meeting secession with rifle and cannon, 
gaining victory over time and space by 
wonderful inventions, she has waxed strong. 
In the full flush of health and strength, she 
stands now at the beginning of a new cen- 
tury. The countries of the world have 
this year sent their Centennial greeting. 
Side by side with them she displays the 
riches of her products and almost vainglo- 
riously points to the wealth of her soil, the 
abundance of her crops, the wonders of her 
machinery, the active intelligence of: her 
people. 

All these she boasts; but, through the 
hundred years .just past, true to the puri- 
tanic influences of early life, which consid- 
ered aspiration after beauty as idolatry in 
the heart, and which zealously and carefully 
removed from the public gaze all tempta- 
tion to such sinful indulgence, and whose 
virtues though so manifest were yet so aus- 
tere, she has hardly looked toward that Art 
and Art-culture which so beautifies and 
glorifies other countries. The people, not 
entirely unmindful of the soothing and en- 
nobling influence of beauty of form and 
color, have, it is true, gathered around 
them some worthy examples of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting; some such ex- 
amples have been produced among us. On 
the other hand, no more severe criticism 
can be made on the taste of the American 
people than the character of the exhibits 
made at the Centennial Exhibition by one 
or two countries, who have retained at 
home their best works of art and sent to 
us Only such showy and sensational things 
in decorative art, painting, and sculpture 
as the mass of Americans love to buy. 

But, within the last twenty years, there 
has certainly been growing a sense of our 
weakness in esthetic culture; and, in the 
last five years, this has rapidly increased, so 
that simultaneous and similar action has 
been taken in various places without inter- 
communication. To one who has given at- 
tention to it, the movement is wonderful, 
as if one great thought was stirring the 
minds of the people, as if some powerful 
influence was working through the land. 
It is not only here and there, but everywhere 
through the country that the desire for art- 





education arises. The spirit of the age de- 
mands it. 

How shall this demand be met? To 
whom shall art-education be given, and for 
what purposes? 

I reply: In its elements let it be given to 
every child. The elements of art are as 
necessary as practical, and as practicable as 
the elements of language or of science. 
Art is a language, and, in its wisest prac- 
tice, science is necessary. 

I would have drawing a regular school 
exercise, not as an amusement but as a 
study, a study in which the powers of per- 
ception and conception are cultivated, in 
which analysis is called for, the judgment 
strengthened and wisely developed, the 
creative faculty recognized, and a love for 
the beautiful fostered and nourished. It 
should also be a study looking to eminently 
practical results, and so taught that those 
boys and girls who enter on mechanical 
pursuits should be better fitted for their 
work, that they should by it have attained 
a skill of hand and an accuracy of eye 
which should enable them, when they leave 
school for work, to pass rapidly over the 
edge of apprenticeship, and take not only 
the place of a workman but that of a 
skilled workman. 

I would like to emphasize particularly 
the recognition of the creative faculty in 
this study. In our educational systems the 
power to produce, innate im a child, is al- 
most lost sight of. The greater part, if not 
all, of school time is spent in teaching pu- 
pils to comprehend what has been pro- 
duced by others, and their minds become 
simply receptive and lose their creative force. 

To a child nothing is more delightful 
than to make something. The charm of 
mud-pies lies in this that something has 
been made. Kindergartners furnish every 
opportunity for the exercise of this faculty, 
giving to the children ways and means of 
creating, from the beginning of their edu- 
cation. The creative power is developed 
remarkably by drawing, and many who 
have watched its workings, have been sur- 
prised to discover a faculty whose existence 
had not been thought of,—the faculty to 
design. A teacher looking in wonder at a 
great number of designs, some of them 
really beautiful, which had been produced 
by her pupils, said to me, ‘“‘I have been 
teaching a long time, and know ‘children 
pretty well, but 1 never dreamed that they 
could do this.” 

This creative faculty is permitted to lie 
dormant in the minds of most children, very 
little attempt being made to develop it. 
Moreover the culture attendant on the study 
of drawing, is sufficient argument for its 
use. In this busy, rough-and-tumble go- 
ahead age, the race is for money, leading us 
sometimes to think that the only end of our 
schools is to enable the pupils to go out in 
the world and make money, and to forget 
the deeper uses of education and culture. 
Could we have the elements of art education 
given to pupils through school life, we 
should meet in some degree both sides of 
the case, having provided practical knowl- 
edge and skill which would command good 
wages, and, at the same time, educate, cul- 
tivate and refine. 

This is not a utopian scheme, for it is car- 
ried out successfully in several cities of the 
country, notably in Boston. 

There should also be ample provision for 
advanced instruction in art, by means of 
which those who are especially fitted for ar- 
tistic pursuits might be trained. This word 
“training” ay | sound harsh to some who 
have a fancy that an artist is gifted with in- 
spiration, which enables him to produce 
works of art without study and without la- 
bor, that, by some mysterious gift vouch- 
safed to genius only, a drawing is made, the 
colors chosen, the canvas covered, and that 
art is profaned if training and study and la- 
bor are mentioned in connection with it. 

But the truth lies here; Art is most exact- 
ing. She requires the most ardent seeking, 
the most devoted study, and a hand per- 
fectly under control. She requires thorough 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
all good art-work, and scorns the sentimen- 
tal and crude productions of persons with 
some natural aptitude but no training. As 
there is no royal road to learning, so there 
is none to art, and only those who are will- 
ing to labor earnestly, can tread the path. 

We need, then, art schools, where the 
work shall be based upon principle and not 
on sentiment, and where the influences shall 
be in favor of persevering and steadfast la- 
bor, and not of aimless dilettanteism. This 
will not seem severe to any genuine art-stu- 
dents, for they will realize that the delight 
in the labor and the consciousness of mas- 
tery obtained, will make it an enjoyment. 
If we look back through the history of art 
we find that those who have made them- 
selves names, have been unwearying stu- 
dents. Raphael and Michael Angelo, those 
two greatest of artists, have left us unmis- 
takable evidences of this. The drawings of 
Raphael show how he built up, as it were, 
his figures. In many of his drawings the 
figure is first a skeleton, then clothed with 
flesh, and finally draped. The life of Mich- 
ael Angelo is so well known that it is not 
necessary to dwell on his faithful, untiring 
and laborious study. Leonardo da Vinci, 
another great master, was an earnest inquir- 
er into the principles of art, and Albert Du- 
rer, the father of German art, reduced his 
work to science as far as lay in his power. 
These did not fear the materialization of art 
by the exposition of fixed laws concerning 
it, and they felt the need of a solid and en- 
during foundation on which to raise their 
beautiful superstructure. Art schools are 
not numerous in this country, and there is 
need for one in every State—a university of 
art, so to speak, which should be broad in 
itsfoundation and scope; which should fur- 
nish instruction in industrial and decorative 
art, in drawing, painting, architecture and 
sculpture; which should provide lectures on 
the history and development of art; which 
should train teachers for the charge of art 
education in various parts of the state, and 
which should stand at the head of a system 
of art instruction, which should embrace ele- 
mentary work in our primary and secondary 
schools, more advanced work in special art 
schools, and the highest work in the art uni- 
versity. 

We may not expect to see this yet; but we 





may work hopefully to place drawing in its 
legitimate place in schemes of education. 
Leading educators all endorse this. The la- 
test utterance was given by Huxley, in his 
address at the opening of the Johns Hop 
kins University. He said, ‘‘I conceive that 
it is an essential part of elementary educa- 
tion that the aesthetic faculty heutd be 
trained, that some knowledge of music 
should be given, and that every one should 
be taught to draw, according to his capacity, 
In these matters of art people vary indeii- 
nitely in their individual capacity. You 
cannot make an artist of any body who is 
not born one. You may make an apprecia- 
tor of art, and a useful knowledge of art 
may be acquired by those who possess but 
“a small innate capacity.” 

We may also work hopefully for the es. 
tablishment of special schools of art, to 
which those students may pass who have, 
during their school life, shown themselves 
fitted for further study. And later we may 
hope for the higher school which shall sup- 
plement all previous work. 

I have said that there is need for these 
schools in every state. Still farther, they 
should be provided by the state. Massachu- 
setts, as usual foremost in a good work, has 
already established a Normal Art School, 
and has a state director of art education. 
New York and California require elementa- 
ry instruction in drawing to be given in their 
public schools; other states will follow. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the training 
of those who are actual workers in art, and 
who may become artists in their special 
field. We need an appreciative public for 
these artists, and in America the apprecia- 
tive public does not include the masses. 
It is thought by some that a picture or a 
statue, appealing as it does, directly to the 
eye, must compel recognition, if worthy, 
and will at once be appreciated by all. But 
let such consider that the eye is susceptible 
of cultivation to a wonderful extent. To 
the child, broad masses of color are the 
most pleasing; later, an idea of form is 
gained, and a picture tells its story, but a 
circus poster is much more alluring than a 
Meyer von Bremen or a Frere. After a 
few years, the taste becomes somewhat ele- 
vated, and those chromos, which are held 
out by shrewd business men as_ induce- 
ments to all sorts of purchases, from gastro- 
nomic to literary, are received as most beau- 
tiful. As the mind grows and expands, the 
power of receiving impressions through the 
eye is greatly increased and refined and the 
youth begins to take a keen delight in har- 
monies of color and subtleties of light and 
shade. A picture which would once have 
been to him an unmeaning, mottled sur- 
face now reveals to him something of the 
artist’s thought, and elevates him to its 
plane. And so he progresses until he may 
be ready at last to enter into the very arcana 
of art, to rejoice in Raphael, to ascend to the 
Olympian heights of the sculpture of the 
Greeks. I have spoken here of the progress 
from ‘chilchood to manhood of one who 
has been fortunate in his opportunities for 
culture. 

The great mass of our people, however, 
though of mature years, is in its art child- 
hood, and the greater majority have not 
passed’ the circus-poster state, while a mul- 
titude have advanced only to advertising 
chromos. There are many art purchasers 
who select according to the frames, and 
there are many who esteem themselves as 
connoisseurs, who line their walls with pic- 
tures in which bad drawing and crude color- 
ing vie with each other. 

‘or all these, public exhibitions, loan col- 
lections and art museums must be the edu- 
cators. A recent lively writer on the French 
says, ‘‘The wide dissemination of art feel- 
ing has a refining tendency on the manners 
of all classes. Beautiful squares and parks, 
with walks and shady forests, fountains and 
lakes, are open to all. The eyes of the 
people are made familiar with architectural 
beauty as exhibited in the boulevards, 
bridges, and public edifices of the great 
city. The magnificent art galleries are free 
to all who wish to see them, and the work- 
ing people visit them frequently, especially 
on Sundays and fete-days, when they are 
kept open for their benefit. The round of 
Pierre's and Justine’s recreation on these 
holidays usually begins with a visit to the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, or the Exposition, 
before they are off on their sylvan junket- 
ings, and the habit of being brought face to 
face with art has an influence on their lives. 
Thus the man in blouse is often familiar 
with the pictures of French masters. In 
the houses of the poor, there are no vapid 
keepsake heads in glowing colors, but copies 
of pictures exhibiting more or less merit. 
The deep red and blue Daniel in the lion’s 
den, and the doll-faced Mary Ann, sur- 
rounded with an inch of bright mahogony, 
are not seen on their walls. The square, 
loud-ticking and loud-striking clock in red 
wood, and the plaster of paris cat or rabbit, 
painted in unnatural hues, have no places 
on their mantles. In humble cafés are 
found pictures which would be considered 
fit to hang in some of the best restaurants 
of London and New York.” 

Associations for the study and promotion 
of .art do a most important work. The 
stirring appeals for the formation of such 
societies, made by Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 
Doggett, of the Women’s Congress in Syra- 
cuse, last year, were not without their fruit. 
A most flourishing society called the Port- 
folio Club was the direct result in Syracuse. 
Its members, twenty-five in number, all 
young ladies, and nearly all workers in art, 
met weekly, to listen to essays, readings. 
conversations and discussions on art, and 
provided an occasional evening entertain- 
ment for invited guests, at which the exer- 
cises were similar to those of the afternoon 
meetings, and at which a collection of the 
work of the members in drawing and paint- 
ing, of pee pe illustrating their sub- 
ject, and such paintings by native and for- 
eign artists as could be gathered, was dis- 
a ; 

e have there also the Aesthetic Society, 
whose membership is formed from students 
at Syracuse University, and the Social Art 
Club. The latter has a membership of 
forty ladies, who, during the past winter, 
took the old masters as their study. The 
members of this club were not many of 
them workers in art, but students of art 
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history. Their meetings for readings, es- 
says and discussions were in the afternoon 
mainly, and were illustrated by photographs, 
heliotypes and engravings of the works of 
the artists under consideration. These pic- 
tures were arranged to form an exhibition for 
the evening, when friends of the members 
were invited and the exercises were social. 
One lecture was given to the Club on Micha- 
el Angely. At the close of the season, the 
heliotypes purchased by the club were 
framed and hung in a room granted by the 
Board of Education, and will serve as a 
beginning for a public Art gallery. 

speak of the Art societies of Syracuse, 
because I have personal knowledge of them, 
but I am aware that the same spirit is mov- 
ing in many of the larger cities. I very 
much hope that my example may be fol. 
lowed, and that others will tell of other 
Art societies, and the manner of conducting 
them. 

The encouragement to work for the pro- 
motion of art-study and art-culture is very 
great. The public mind is ready. We 
gain some idea of the interest felt in the 
matter from the prominence and frequency 
of articles on art subjects in our weeklies 
and periodicals. Looking over the recent 
magazines, we find ‘‘Art applied to Life” 
by Charles Myllis Ellictt, in the Galazy, a 
series of articles by Clarence Cook in Serib- 
ner. ‘‘The Centennial seen through the 
Artist’s Eye” - Donald G. Mitchell in 
Scribner, &c. arpers’ publications have 
had their art articles for a long time; for 
example, the series on Household Art in the 
Bazar; those on Decorative Art and Mod- 
ern Houses in the Monthly. 

We have three magazines devoted partial- 
ly or wholly to art; ‘‘The American Build- 
er,” ‘‘The American Architect,” ‘“‘The Art 
Journal.” All these must be in answer to 
the public demand. 

Again, art takes its place among the 
themes for discussion in large and influen- 
tial gatherings. The presentation of the 
topic ‘“‘The True Place of Art in Christiani- 
ty” by Samuel Osgood and C. C. Perkins 
at the Episcopal Church Congress to con- 
vene in Sesua on Nov. 12, is a noteworthy 
example of this. 

The materials for art study are constantly 
multiplying and by the heliotype process, 
illustrations are brought within the reach of 
all. The Centennial Exhibition will of ne- 
cessity give impetus to art study and add to 
art culture. And those who cannot come 
and see for themselves will not fail to learn 
of the wonderful exhibits, in household and 
decorative art especially, and long to know 
more. Thus the ground is prepared for all 
efforts which may be made to promote aes- 
thetic culture. 

In conclusion let me repeat the question 
asked at the outset. 

To whom shall art education be given and 
for what purposes? 

First, it should be given to all children 
and youth, for its disciplinary, educational 
and practical value, as well as for its refin- 
ing and elevating influences. 

Second, it should be given to those who 
have special fitness or desire for the pursuit 
of art, that they may worthily express the 
highest and best thought of the age. 

hird, it should be given to the people 
that they may heartily appreciate and en- 
courage all art work, that they may discov- 
er in it a new and lasting enjoyment, that 
their lives may be lifted by its contempla- 
tion and study. 

And finally the signs of the times encour- 
age it and the spirit of the age demands it. 
If we feel the impulses of this spirit, let us 
follow them. As women, we find special 
encouragement to do so in Emerson’s Essay 
on ‘‘Fate.” He says: 

“The men who come on the stage at one 
period are all found to be related to each 
other. Certain ideas are in the air. We 
are all impressionable, for we are made of 
them; all impressionable but some more 
than others, and these first express them. 
This explains the curious contemporaneous- 
ness of inventions and discoveries. The truth 
is in the air and the most impressionable 
brain will announce it first, but all will an- 
nounce it a few minutes later. So women, 
as most susceptible, are the best index of the 
coming hour.” 
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SUNDAY IN SPAIN, 

This Sunday finds us shivering in Seville, 
for, though too hot to walk in the sun, 
rooms without the sun in them are so cold 
as to be almost uninhabitsble. There is no 
Protestant service, and no resort but the 
Cathedral. There, indeed, we may linger, 
and feel that we have been in the temple of 
the Lord. 

Not even Milan’s Cathedral compares 
with this in size and grandeur and solemn, 
impressive power. Yet to the general effect 
there is one great drawback, created by the 
numerous chapels—thirty-seven in all— 
running from end to end of the church. 
No cathedral except that of Milan is free 
from ihese chapels; not even St. Peters 
escapes. They may be needful for the 
various church uses, but they are usually of 
inferior workmanship and petty designs, 
and entiréy out of harmony with the pre- 
vailing ide, of the place. They often im- 
press one, «s would shops for small mer- 
chandise extending down the shadowy 
aisles, or bocths for ‘a country fair filling 
the space beween the gigantic pillars. 
Paper roses, aid tinsel, and gaudy waxen 
doll-virgins can but detract trom a place 
otherwise full of a grand and solemn sim- 
plicity. Were it aot for these incongruous 
suggestions of thework of human hands, 
it would not be diftcult to forget that the 
mighty temple is thér work. It is really a 
fitting habitation; a place worthy to be 
the dwelling of One whom ‘‘no man by 
searching can find out” an abiding place, 
where His children cold commune with 
Him and be at peace. 

These chapels contain, besides a wealth 
of monumental marble, my paintings by 





Spanish artists of note, and rare treasures 
of silver and gold and precious stones. 

The cathedral windows are of beautiful 
design and richest coloring. A fat and 
drowsy priest takes us about, and discloses 
the hidden treasures of the place. He un- 
locks drinking cups that have touched the 
lips of princes, garments of velvet and 
satin embroidered with gems, and jewels 
whose value would educate thousands of 
the ragged children who throng the streets. 
The wealth of the church is very great, but, 
realizing how little good is done with it, 
we weary of the sight, and gladly dismiss 
the cicerone, preferring to be left to the in- 
fluence of the place itself. 

What centuries of time, what eftorts of 
genius and of art, what strength and labor 
and treasure were taken to produce this 
wonderful structure! Reverence and awe 
take the place of admiration, as the evening 
shadows gather somber and dim about it. 
Before the light departs, let us look a mo- 
ment at the picture of Murillo. It is the 
great St. Anthony, of Padua,—the vision 
of the child Jesus coming down through 
the golden clouds to bless him, as he kneels 
in his convent ce!]. 

It is certainly a marvellous painting. 
There is more in it than any effect of light 
and shade,—more than the marvellous adap- 
tations of colors—more than proportions 
and likeness—more than figures and faces. 
There is a lesson of life on the canvas, and 
a revelation of things spiritual. The saint, 
in his ecstatic vision, is receiving the great- 
est possible blessing, is about to behold with 
human eyes the ‘‘salvation of the Lord.” 
The little Christ-child is coming to rest for 
a moment in his open arms. The monk's 
face is pale, pure and noble. Much suffer- 
ing has touched it, but the lines of pain are 
softened and mellowed by the present 
peace. Murillo has painted the face of a 
conqueror; a conqueror whose battle-ground 
has been within himself. The Christ-child 
is one of this artist’s own, and such a child 
as he only has ever painted,—a child with 
all human sweetness and possibilities in its 
face, but through all, the shining of a Spirit 
divine and high. One cannot watch it with- 
out longing to fold it to one’s heart, nor 
without the longing to have one’s heart 
pure enough for a resting-place for the 
Seraphic head. 

As we turned away, there was music 
rolling to and fro under the arches,—sol- 
emn organ tones, that seemed like great 
waves of benediction ready to descend on 
every soul. In the weird light everything 
looks unreal. Many worshippers are scat- 
tered here and there, kneeling upon the 
stone floor, while, above, the marble saints 
and cherubims and apostles seemed like 
watchers waiting to bear the petitions up- 
ward. In the solemn and unworldly still- 
ness one could not fail to draw nearer to 
one God in all worship—to forget sect and 
form and creed, and only to remember 
that ‘‘all the earth” should ‘‘keep silence,” 
because ‘‘the Lord was in His holy Temple.” 

Mary Lowe DIckryson, 
oe 


THE BUNKER HILL CLUB OF ILLINOIS, 


Nothing is more satisfactory to the hus- 
bandman than to see the seed he has scat- 
tered on his new and untried fields, spring- 
ing up and rewarding his industry with a 
plentiful harvest. So with those who feel 
that they have the seed of a new gospel, and 
who seek to implant it in the hearts of men 
and women. How grateful the knowledge 
that it finds here and there a fruitful soil! 

The Woman’s Club of St. Louis, small in 
number but earnest and untiring in the ef- 
fort to induce women to think, speak and 
act for themselves, to take upon themselves 
the responsibility of moving inall the activ- 
ities of life, has lately had cause to rejoice. 

Last May the Club went to Bunker Hill, 
Ill., at the invitation of Mrs. E. 8. Case, one 
of its members temporarily residing there. 
Mrs. Case had previously formed a nucleus, 
by inducing a few ladies to meet each week 
to read and study the history of the United 
States. On this occasion, an evening meet- 
ing was arranged, and some twenty or thir- 
ty ladies and gentlemen invited to meet the 
Club, and participate in the exercises. 

The plan was for the Club to proceed in 
its accustomed way. Mrs. S. Sharman, as 
President, called the meeting to order, and 
made a brief but happy statement of the gb- 
ject of the Club and its method of work. 
An essay on Civilization, written by Mrs. 
E. M. True was,—in: that lady’s absence,— 
read by Mrs. A. P. Thompson, who also 
led the discussion following. Mrs. Case, in 
introducing the Club to the company assem- 
bled, had cordially invited them to partici- 
pate in the discussion, which they as cordi- 
ally accepted 

Rev. Geo. Baynim, Congregational min- 
ister, was present, and contributed greatly 
to the success of the evening. He entered 
into the debate with spirit, as did others 
also. At the close of the meeting a strong 
desire was expressed by the ladies present 
to see more of the Club. Accordingly a 
meeting was appointed for the following af- 
ternoon, which resulted in the forming of a 
similar organization by the Bunker Hill 1a- 
dies. 

Starting with twelve members they have 
gone on to the present time increasing, and 
at each meeting they have had either wri- 





ten essays or orally conducted conversations, 
taking up such questions as ‘‘The Pecunia- 
ry Independence of Women,” ‘‘Moral Edu- 
cation of Children,” ‘‘House Decoration,” 
&c., &c. And now it seems probable some 
practical result will grow out of this enter- 
prise. The appointing of a committee to 
investigate the most rational way of promot- 
ing the cause of Temperance, has resulted 
in the very wise project of a school for boys, 
conducted by a voluntary committee, the 
aim of which shall be to teach ‘“Temper-: 
ance in all things.”” The laws of life and 
health are to be studied as the basis or 
ground-work. Already a number of little 
boys gather weekly to receive instruction. 

Connected with the Club are also two 
groups studying respectively ‘‘History” and 
‘Daniel Deronda.” In the history group 
abstracts are written and the Declaration of 
Independence and the Federal Constitution 
carefully analyzed and discussed. In the 
Deronda group an amount of thought and 
study is brought to the analysis of that pro- 
found and philosophical stndy of human 
nature, that would certainly gratify the 
gifted author, if she knew of it. 

The Bunker Hill Club will yet be a pow- 
erin the community. Through its Presi- 
dent, Mrs. H. Fletcher, and its Secretary, 
Mrs. Belle Beach, a correspondence is kept 
up with the St. Louis Club, of which it is in 
one sense a consort. Fanny Hoty. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

—_——_—_e oe —_—_______ 
“ONLY A SERVANT GIRL.” 


“Oh she’s nobody but a servant girl. I 
suppose she is worrying over an extra wash- 
ing or a broken cup. They're always fret- 
ting at nothing! That new jacket of yours 
is lovely. I’m bound to have one, if I tease 
a week for the money. Jackson is very 
close lately, and 1 can scarcely get enough 
money to keep soul and body together. 
Can’t you go in with me? Mott has some 
elegant dress goods. Call soon; 1 want you 
to see my lace shawl. Mrs. Victor says it 
is a perfect beauty—fit for a princess!” and 
the woman whose husband hardly gave her 
enough to ‘‘keep soul and body together’ 
went into the elegant rooms to get an ex- 
pensive dress which she wore but once during 
the season, while ‘‘only a servant girl” kept 
planning to make her wages clothe herself, 
her mother, and her sister, and get books to 
keep the latter in school. 

The washing was hard, but this was a 
harder problem. She might knit her brows 
over a broken cup, but they grew still more 
serious over three pairs of shoes to be paid 
for. Dresses for weekdays and dresses for 
Sundays were to be bonght, and mother and 
Lucy must have neat hats to wear to church, 
if there was ‘‘only aservant” girl’s wages to 
buy them. 

‘Only a servant girl” was the plain wo- 
man, sitting at the window as the two wo- 
men passed; but her heart was full of love 
for the dear ones at home, and beat as hon- 
estly beneath her old calico as their own 
beat beneath the lace and silk that had cost 
sume one so dearly. 

“Only a servant girl” was she, but her 
heart yearned for sympathy, in the strange 
city where none seemed to know or care 
how she fared. A few kindly words would 
have been so much to her! She looked 
longingly at the kindly woman who had 
asked who she was, as the two passed her 
window, but ‘“‘only a servant” was all she 
heard. Tears filled her eyes as she caught 
the words. But take courage, lonely one, 
for the Father knoweth his own, and when 
our earthly habiliments are laid aside, and 
we appear clothed only with the good deeds 
done in the body, the fairest and brightest 
of all who hear the welcome summons, 
“come up higher,” may be ‘‘only a servant 
girl.” ARDIE BEE. 











to the cashier's desk and get his time. ‘‘Im- 
pudent rascal!’ muttered the pure old man, 
‘talkin’ about income right under my nose. 
Won't have it. Won't have it!” 


Michael Coulter, of San Francisco, is not 
a judicious man. He had occasion daily to 
pass a dressmaker’s shop, and always paused 
to smile and throw a kiss to the young sew- 
ing-women at the window. Finally he wrote 
a love letter to one of them, and she read it 
aloud at the sewing circle. The maidens 
were aroused and put their heads together. 
An invitation to a walk by moonlight was 
accepted, and a place of meeting named. 
At 7 P. M., he stood on the curbstone. Sud- 
denly five forms clad in womanly drapery 
sprang upon him, and five hickory sticks 
hammered his soft head. Michael Coulter, 
of San Francisco, his coat-tails streaming in 
the wind, and his face shinning in the moon- 
light, ran down the street and took refuge 
in a stable. 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
8m27 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF 

Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phiet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure r to success in bus- 
iness.’’ ‘The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own, If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 20, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
Itisa sag: ge! useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin 

ents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its eR, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 pages, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876. 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business Cageng Mr. Evans, t ey will find him 
a mee man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAND-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him weg and 
cnvenpeleing, — Becton Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containing patriotic Cone. and isas interesting and 
useful as fi 8a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 











HUMOROUS. 


Spots on the sun—Freckles on your boy’s 
face. 


“You write for money, but I write for 
honor,” exclaimed an author in the fury of 
dispute with another author. ‘‘Ah! each 
writes for what he most needs,” replied his 
companion. 


“T would rather vote for the devil than 
for you,” was what an American sovereign 
told a candidate in a Main Street saloon last 
night. ‘But in case your friend should 
not come forward,” said the unabashed as- 
pirant for office, ‘‘might I then count upon 
your assistance?” 


Dr. Channing was walking on the beach 
at Newport with alady. ‘‘When I look,” 
said she, ‘‘at the sweep of the ocean and 
its power, and think of the infinite range 
beyond, I feel myself so small as to be all 
insignificant. Do not you?” ‘My dear 
friend,” said he, ‘‘when I look at the infin- 
ite ocean I do not think of myself at all.” 


Calino has come back from the country, 
and is met at the railroad station by a friend, 
who cannot help commenting upon his pale- 
ness, ‘“‘My dear fellow, you are sick.” 
“Oh, no; I’mall right now. You know I 
never can bear riding with my back to the 
engine.” ‘But why didn’t you ask some 
one to change seats with you?” ‘How 
could 1? I was all alone in the compart- 
ment.” 


One of the junior clerks in Gov. Tilden’s 
office said to a colleague, the other day: 
‘‘How can I hide the worn places in my 
coat-sleeves?” ‘Ink ’em,” replied the oth- 
er, promptly. ‘Ink ’em! Ink’em!” And 
the Reformer, who was passing, stopped and 
cuffed the boy’s ears and ordered him to go 








ter is excellent. If pee wish to advertise in any 
ber of papers, and wish a good _ to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him,as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. lilustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
close at 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion chen every business man needs in deciding 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that asto effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* -he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans prof to do busi with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.’ we should say that the sm 
fession was a sincere one.—Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and usefal publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
ee connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It ig sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street Boston. 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 


ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
toa table or sewing machine; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 


iL & FT Ee ew. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pove’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 
indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 


Price Reduced, ; Wiel "coe 


Gee Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette’ Roller. 





practical, 


Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 
Silver. Nickel. Gold. 


No. 1,2 inches, .50 .75 1.00 
“o3K% “ 65 1.00 = 1.25 


(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


2" In ordering, it will be for your interest to mea- 
tion this Paper. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Nov. 18, 1876. 
Each eubscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 














SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
VOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JourNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS, L. 8. 








VOTE OF CONGRATULATION, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage State 
Committee met on Saturday, at the Equal 
Rights Head Quarters, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston. After a full consideration of the 
events and results of the Campaign, the fol- 


lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 


The Woman Suffrage State Committee congratulates 
the Suffragists of Massachusetts upon more than 
twelve thousand votes cast for the Woman Suffrage 
candidates for State Officers. This number of votes, 
in any ordinary year, would decide the result of the 
State election. They were given in spite of the over- 
whelming gravitation of the Presidential Election. 
Next year we shall hold the balance of power in Mass- 
achusetts. Let us go on to complete our organization 
and keep up our Woman Suffrage political movement. 
Our object is the formation of a Reform Party of men 
and women, with Woman Suffrage in Caucus and 
Town-meeting. Lucy STONE 

Chairman Woman Suffrage State Committee. 

Tuomas J. LorHrop Secretary. 
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NOT EXHIBITED AT THE CENTENNIAL, 


When contributions for the Centennial 
were urgently called for, last Spring, I vol- 
unteered to collect and exhibit the protests 
of Harriott K. Hunt, and other women, 
against ‘‘taxation without representation,” 
together with the Bowditch pamphlet on 
‘*The taxation of Women in Massachusetts.” 

Almost immediately I received an official 
reply, accepting the pamphlet and the pro- 
tests of Harriott K. Hunt. This reply and 
my offer were both published in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

I therefore collected protests against ‘‘tax- 
ation without representation,” beginning 
with that of Hannah Lee, a sister of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, madein 1778. To this I 
added those of Harriott K. Hunt, Lucy 
Stone, Abby Kelly Foster, Sarah E. Wall, 
Julia and Abby Smith. These were all 
put in a plain, black walnut case, two feet 
Square, with a glass door. 

1 received in due form a permit for “wall 
space,” and fora “sign” to the “Exhibit” 
“two feet long and eight inches wide.” 

The “sign” was made the simplest possi- 
ble, viz: ‘‘Protests of women against taxa- 
tion without representation.” And the 
whole was duly forwarded to Philadelphia. 

After a time, parties returning from the 
Centennial asked, ‘‘Where is your exhibit?” 
Again and again 1 was told, ‘‘We searched 
everywhere, but we could not find it.” 
Then I wrote to ask where it was, and was 
informed that it was ‘‘in the library.” 
When I went to the Centennial Exposition, 
1 found this exhibit so high on the shelf 
of the library that the best eyes could not 
read a word there was on it, and the ‘“‘sign”’ 
was nowhere to be seen. Besides, the 
library was apparently a private room or 
office, into which the crowd looked, but 
did not enter. 

Lasked if it could not be placed lower, 
and have the ‘“‘sign” put over it. It was 
placed lower, but the “sign,” by which 
alone the contents were indicated, never 
appeared. Mrs. Gillespie thought that any- 
thing which savored of ‘‘protest’” was not 
suited to the time and place. Mr. Spooner, 
one of the Massachusetts Commissioners 
for the Centennial, agreed with her. 

A hundred years ago, men gave their 
lives to establish the principle that ‘‘taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparable.” 
It was their brave defence that made the 
Centennial possible. But the Woman’s de- 
Tartment of the Great Exposition did not 
permit to appear even so much as the word 

“‘protests” against the violation of this 
sacred principle in the case of all women. 

The eight millions of people who came 





there and went, reminded by that silent 
“sign” that women are still a subject class 
who are ‘‘taxed without represeatation and 
governed without consent,” might have 
been stirred by the memories of the time 
and place, to co-operate with peaceful meth- 
ods now in process to establish for this 
class the rights which, a century ago, cost 
years of bloodshed and strife to establish 
for men. 

A great opportunity was lost. History 
will record the fact, to show how submis- 
sion te the denial of just rights stupefies 
the conscicnce and blinds the intellect, un- 
til, as in this case, the very people who call 
the world to honor the old defence of a 
principle, see no fitness or need to show that 
there is now active defence for the applica- 
tion of the same principle to a much larger 
class, viz., all the women of the country. 

L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBI- 
TION COALITION A SUCCESS. 


The result of the State election, as report- 
ed, shows an aggregate vote for the Baker 
ticket of 12,103. But third party votes are 
never fully reported. There is always care- 
lessness in counting votes which will neith- 
er elect nor defeat candidates. Probably 
at least 13,000 votes were cast for John I. 
Baker. 

Be this as it may, the result isa most grat- 
ifying one to the coalitionists. The papers 
and politicians that affect to decry it are 
either very thoughtless or very ignorant. 
No one who knew the strength of aroused 
party feeling and the overwhelming gravi- 
tation of a Presidential election ever dream- 
ed that we should poll a heavy vote. For 
myself, when I was asked how many votes 
we should cast, | invariably replied: ‘Not 
less than 5000, nor more than 50,000,” At 
the close of almost every meeting we have 
held during the campaign, men have come 
tous and said: ‘We endorse all you say, 
and next year we will vote with you, but, 
this fall, we must vote the straight ticket.” 
It was in vain that we explained to them 
that voting the Baker ticket would not af- 
fect the National election a single vote, that 
the same piece of paper which they dropped 
into the ballot-box with the Baker ticket for 
State officers, would have on it the names of 
the Presidential electors of their choice. It 
was a matter of feeling, not of reason. 

One half of the men who voted for Baker 
last year, voted for Rice this year. More 
than a hundred men have told me so in their 
own cases. From my own observation I 
feel sure that two thirds of our votes are 
new recruits, wrung from the old parties 
most reluctantly, by the sheer force of moral 
conviction. Think of the circumstances! 
The Democrats were elated and confident. 
They saw victory within their grasp. The 
Republicans felt that the result of the anti- 
slavery struggle of half a century was in 
peril, and that the very existence of the Re- 
public was at stake. The Baker men were 
all of them Republicans or Democrats in 
National politics, and shared these feelings. 
No man who understands human nature 
would expect a new cause to have a fair 
hearing under such circumstances as these, 
and the wonder is not that we got 12,000 
votes, but that we got half that number. 

We do not believe that the Prohibition- 
ists alone would have polled more than 6000 
votes, or that the Suffragists alone would 
have polled over 6000 votes. Last year 9500 
votes were cast for the single name of John 
I. Baker, as a protest. But they indicated 
only disgust at the nomination of Mr. Rice. 
They represented no radical change of par- 
ty affiliations. They indicated no perma- 
nent policy. By the nomination of a full 
State ticket the Equal Rights and Prohibi- 
tion coalition has done something quite dif- 
ferent.. It has said ‘‘good bye” to the old 
pai ties, and has burned the bridges behind it. 

And yet, 12,000 votes, in any ordinary 
year, means the balance of power in Massa- 
chusetts politics. Last year, or the year be- 
fore, this coalition would have put the Re- 
publican party in a hopeless minority. Next 
year, with the same exertion, with a more 
complete organization and fuller experience, 
this coalition will hold in its hand the des- 
tiny of the Republican party of the State. 
If anybody doubts it—wait and see. 

The Republicans can win back these 12,- 
000 votes, and as many more who have 
promised to go with us next year, in only 
one way. Enact a law this winter extend- 
ing Suffrage to women in the election of 
County, Town, and Municipal officers, and 
reverse the policy of Liquor License. Then 
we can all come back. Will the Legisla- 
ture do this? We shall see. 

To the cause of Woman Suffrage this 
campaign has been of great value. It has 
converted to Woman Suffrage a large pro- 
portion of the men and women who are ac- 
tive in the Temperance cause. It has forced 
men to take sides for or against us. This 
is itself a great gain, for the only thing Wo- 
man Suffrage has to fear is indifference. It 
has brought women into practical politics. 
They have attended scores of local caucuses, 
and have taken part in the nominations. A 
few heroic women have gone to the polls 
and distributed ballots. This is a revolution 
which will never go backwards. The party 
of men and women is the party of the fu- 
ture, H. B. B. 





KU-KLUX IN CONNECTICUT, 


In another column will be found a very 
graphic account of the last encounter which 
the Sisters Smith have had with the tax col- 
lector of Glastonbury. It should be read 
by every one. 

Nothing more dastardly can be fonnd in 
all the records of Southern violence. It 
will be remembered that the Sisters Smith 
are old ladies, well educated, intelligently 
maintaining at any cost the rights which 
our revolutionary ancestors died to establish. 
Connecticut has had a large share in caus- 
ing Centennial honors to be paid to these 
ancestors, but not a single official in that 
State, from the governor down, has ever yet 
given them the least help, but has left 
them to be plundered of their property in a 
shameful and brutal manner, and the prin- 
ciple they defend to be trampled under foot. 
Do the rulers and the political speech- 
makers of Connecticut cry out for an hon- 
est government, and a free vote at the South, 
so that the eyes of people may be turned 
away from the wrong they are themselves 
inflicting on two courageous women? 

Nothing can be finer than the defence 
these sisters make. The final sentence of 
their account shows how well they know 
the ground on which they stand. It is this: 
‘We must hold in remembrance that we 
only yield up our property, when, for the 
same principle, our royal forefathers gave 
up their lives.” 

This sentence deserves to be, and no doubt 
will be written under the historic picture 
which some future artist will make of this 
very scene, which the sisters to-day record 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Abby Smith will soon have published in 
pamphlet form a narrative of all the trans- 
actions connected with the enforced sale of 
their property for taxes. It should be cir- 
culated everywhere, and be read by every- 
body, that all the people may see the need 
of Woman’s right to the ballot. L. 8. 
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SENATOR PARKER DEFEATED. 





The Suffragists of Massachusetts will re- 
joice that Senator Parker, of Newton, has 
been remanded to private life. This man, 
who led the opposition to Woman Suffrage, 
last winter, in the State Senate, and who 
sneered at the women petitioners as ‘‘six 
thousand mice,” has learned that even 
‘‘mice” have teeth,and can make and unmake 
Senators. 

It is an encouraging fact that the Woman 
Suffragists have been able to defeat the re- 
election of men who have made themselves 
conspicuous in opposition to Equal Rights. 
Parker in the Senate and Morse in the House 
were candidates for re-election, and both are 
defeated. They sought notoriety at the ex- 
pense of the women of the Commonwealth. 
Verily they have their reward! H. B. B. 

—————_ e Go 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


We enclose to every Massachusetts sub- 
scriber a blank petition, to be circulated 
without delay in each town and ward of 
the State. A legislature largely Republican 
in both branches will have one more oppor- 
tunity to redeem the pledges heretofore 
given to the women of the Commonwealth. 
Let them once more be asked to do so. 
We have mailed to every senator and rep- 
resentative the following circular, with the 
tracts named, hoping to convert candid men 
who may need to be enlightened. 


Office of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, 
3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Novy. 1, 1876. 

Dear Srr:—The question of Woman 
Suffrage will come betleve you as a legisla- 
tor, upon petitions asking you to enact, 

A law enabling women to vote in 
Presidential elections. 

2. A law enabling women to vote in the 
election of County, Town and Municipal 
officers. 

3. A Constitutional Amendment estab- 
lishing the equal political rights of all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex. 

As affecting these questions, please read 
the enclosed, viz: 

1. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming—Tes- 
timony of Judge Kingman. 

2. Municipal Suffrage for Women, by 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

3. Reasons for Woman Suffrage in Mas- 
sachusetts, by H. B. Blackwell. 

We will also, if requested, furnish you 
with arguments by Hon. George William 
Curtis, Hon. George F. Hoar, Hon. Henry 8. 
Washburn, John Stuart Mill, and others. 

Respectfully, 
Lucy STone. 
Chairman Woman Suffrage State Committee. 
oe 
SUFFRAGE LECTURE IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake gave an ad- 
dress to the South Boston Woman Suffrage 
Club, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 8, on 
“The Obstacles which have Hindered Wo- 
man’s Progress.”’ Under this head she fur- 
nished glimpses, drawn from her own ob- 
servation of female life, domestic and in- 
tellectual, in Turkey, Egypt, Algiers, Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, and Russia. 

She referred in particular to the great fact 
of maternity, as affecting Woman’s duties 
and privileges. The Doctor's talk was very 
interesting, and a conversation followed 
which was shared by Judge Burnham, Rev. 
J. H’ Wiggin, and others. 

This meeting was in the parlors of the 
Misses Kelren, 438 Fourth St. In January 
it is expected that Fred. A. Hinckley will 








present for consideration a subject not di- 
rectly connected with the Suffrage question, 
and one of the early topics before the Club 
is to be ‘‘Free Trade and Tariff."" Meetings 
are held monthly. 

— oer 


A REFORM CAUCUS IN OLD DORCHESTER. 





It was a singular scene that met our eyes 
as we approached Ward Room No. 24, Bos- 
ton, in a country neighborhood in the center 
of the old town of Dorchester, on the Sat- 
urday evening preceding the election, The 
night was dark; the streets were muddy; the 
air was damp and chill; we said to ourselves 
‘No woman will be out to-night.” But the 
old brick building was lighted up, and shone 
out like a beacon amid the surrounding 
gloom. As we approached it a party of 
boys carrying torches marched down the 
broad street with drum and fife, halted in 
front of the Ward Room, and gave three 
cheers for Hayes and Wheeler. 

When we entered the Ward Room we 
were struck by the unusual sight of ladies’ 
dresses and the unusual sound of ladies’ 
voices. We wondered if, ever before, that 
old bnilding had been consecrated and hu- 
manized by the presence of women. We 
found about forty persons assembled, one 
half of whom were ladies, and comprising 
some of the most respected citizens of the 
Ward, of both sexes. The janitor had placed 
a double row of seats in a semi-circle in 
front of the platform, instead of along the 
walls as usual. A bouquet of flowers on 
the desk showed the artistic sense which al- 
most always accompanies the presence of 
women. 

The meeting was promptly called to order 
by Mr. F. A. Hinckley, who read the call 
for the meeting: 

REFORM CAUCUS. 
All citizens of Ward 24, men and women, who are in 
favor of the election of John I. Baker, and of the 
rinciples he represents, are invited to meet at the 
Vard Room, on angen | evening, Nov. 4, at 7 30 Pp. 
M., to nominate two candidates for representatives in 
the Legislature. 

By order of Woman Suffrage and Prohibitory Ward 
Committees. 

The permit forthe use of the Ward Room 
was also read, as follows: 

PERMIT FOR USE OF WARD ROOM, 
Office of Supt. of Public Buildings. 
Boston, Oct. 26, 1876. 
Chas, H. Codman, Josiah H. Carter, Arthur E. Car- 
ter, Henry B. Blackwell, and Frederic A. Hinckley, 
legal voters of Ward 24, having made proper applies. 
tion to me forthe use of the Ward Room, in said 
Ward, on Saturday evening, November 4, from 7 
o'clock Pp. M., to 10 o'clock p. M., for the purpose of 
holding a political meeting, permission is hereby 
granted to said applicants to use said Ward Room, at 
the time and for the purpose named, subject to the 
— of the “Ordinance regulating the use of the 
ard Rooms for Political Meetings. 
Jas. C. TucKER, Supt. Public Buildings. 
per. W. A, Cass. 

On motion of Charles 1. Codman, Rev. 
Mr. Beiler, of Neponset, was appointed 
chairman, and made a few appropriate re- 
marks. Mrs. Rebecca C. Butterfield was 
made Secretary. Mr. Blackwell briefly ex- 
plained the position of the old parties 
towards the Suffrage and Temperance Re- 
forms, and the invitation extended to Wo- 
man by the Prohibitory Party at its recent 
State Convention, to take part in its caucuses, 
with an equal voice and vote in its nomina- 
tions. A friendly comparison of views in 
reference to candidates ensued, in which 
ladies and gentlemen participated. Mr. 
Blackwell favored the nomination of Mr. 
Wiswell, one of the Republican candidates, 
upon the ground that he was known to be 
in favor of a Woman Suffrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment. But the nomination 
was opposed, on the ground that Mr. Wis- 
well was not a pronounced prohibitionist. 
Mr. Blackwell at once withdrew his name, 
on the ground that he felt bound in honor 
to respect the principles of the Temperance 
party. Mr. Nelson’s name was brought 
forward by Mr. R. 8. Swan, as a reliable 
friend of Prohibition. But, in answer to 
the enquiry of Mrs. Stone, it appeared that 
no one present knew Mr. Nelson’s views in 
reference to Woman Suffrage, and Mr. 
Swan promptly withdrew his name. It 
was unanimously agreed that no man 
should be nominated who was not known 
to be sound on both questions, 

It was voted that nominations should be 
made from the floor, to be followed by a 
marking list. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Hinckley 
and Mr. H. B. Blackwell were appointed 
tellers and superintendents of the marking 
list. 

As the names of ladies are not upon the 
check list, it was voted that the name and 
residence of each lady voting should be 
taken down by the Secretary, which was 
done. Messrs. Beiler, Hinckley, Swan and 
Carter were proposed, and the marking list 
was opened with the following result: 


Pe Bi, I a os a dscersnectecescccesesncves 17 
EY GME, cnn ccgecsnccecetencvccdsssotveracs 12 
kt OO SS OPE pcuccenteebine 9 
Se Me nh ecesicescccctcavesevarcsesesesss 6 


Messrs. Hinckley and Swan were declared 
the nominees of the caucus. 

Upou the question of distributing ballots, 
an appeal was made to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen present, to go with them to the polls. 
The question of the ladies’ attendance at 
the polls was referred by the caucus to the 
ladies themselves. After the adjournment, 
the ladies held a separate meeting, at one 
end of the Ward-room, to consider the mat- 
ter; but, there being a difference of opin- 
ion, no decisive action was taken. One 
lady of high social position, who is more 
than seventy years of age, the widow of 
a clergyman, who has lived and paid taxes 
in Dorchester for more than forty years, 
and who had walked through the rain to 





the meeting, announced her willingness to 
help distribute the tickets at the polls. 

The proceedings of this reform caucus 
were dignified, friendly, and harmonious 
throughout. They were in striking con- 
trast with the turbulent and often angry 
gatherings of men only, to which we had 
been accustomed inthat apartment. There 
was no cigar smoke, no noise, no disorder, 
It was just such a gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen as would have graced a parlor or 
befitted a church. The half-dozen police- 
men who stood at the door to ‘‘preserve 
order” were amusingly and suggestively 
needless. Just such assemblages of men 
and women are needed to reform politics, 
and make worthy and judicious nomina- 
tions. H. B. B. 





ee 
WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN MALDEN. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—You have 
kindly invited me to give you an account of 
our political action in Malden, and I hasten 
to give you a biief sketch of our proceed- 
ings in the caucus and at the polls. 

Acting upon the invitation of the Prohib- 
itory Party ‘‘to take part in its primary 
meetings with an equal voice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates and the trans- 
action of business,” a joint committee of 
Woman Suffragists and Prohibitionists call- 
ed a caucus to nominate representatives. 
Let me say here, that the Suffragists had 
previously hired rooms in the public square, 
and opened headquarters there, and had put 
out a Baker transparency with ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage” on one side and ‘‘Prohibition” on 
the other, and that there has been no other 
demonstration for John I. Baker in the town, 
excepting what has been done by, and at the 
expense of the Woman Suffragists. The 
caucus was attended by about one hun- 
dred persons ‘‘one half of whom were la- 
dies, (see Malden Mirror). There were two 
principal candidates, both declared Suffra- 
gists and Baker men. Rev. A. D. Sargent 
who had thirty-eight votes, and H. M. Harts- 
horne who had thirty-four votes. The claims 
of a Republican candidate, of J. K. C. Sleep- 
er, were urged, but he was not sufticiently 
endorsed by Suffragists, only receiving five 
votes. 

The nominations of the two first named 
gentlemen were made unanimous, the cau- 
cus separated harmoniously, and it was sup- 
posed that the two wings of the Baker par- 
ty would proceed to work together. But 
the Prohibitionists, with a few honorable 
exceptions, taking advantage of the fact that 
the voting power of the women was over, 
once outside the caucus, repudiated Mr. Sar- 
gent, a Prohibitionist, and declared them- 
selves in favor of the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Sleeper, nota Baker man. Mr. Harts- 
horne, the remaining representative, had, 
previous to his nomination, said, unasked, 
that he should support Mr. Baker, but, with- 
out informing the party who nominated him 
of the change in his intentions, went into 
the Republican caucus and received their 
nomination, and was endorsed by a friend, 
who vouched for him as ‘‘for the Republi- 
can ticket all through.” This defection on 
the part of Mr. Hartshorne, added to the 
withdrawal of voting force from Mr. Sar- 
gent, left the Woman Suffragists virtually 
without representatives. At the Senatorial 
District Convention called a few days after 
the caucus, (the call was signed by men and 
women from the four towns in the district) 
the Suffragists, feeling the slight that had 
been put upon their nominee, Mr. Sargent, 
supported him for Senator, and he accord- 
ingly received the nomination, and accepted 
it. The Suffragists, after stating the facts 
about Mr. Hartshorne’s turning his back on 
them, at once declared themselves without 
representatives. It was stated in this Con 
vention, that the women had intended to go 
to the polls, but that they now declined to 
appear there to urge the claims of the can- 
didates of a party who had publicly repudi- 
ated their cause, that they had done most of 
the work of the campaign so far, and would 
still work for Mr. Baker and for Mr. Sar- 
gent. The Convention adjourned, and tae 
women left, with the conviction that they 
had no more to hope for from a weak party 
than from a strong one, and thinking that 
they had not gained much by being receiv- 
ed into the caucuses of a party, only to have 
their ‘“‘voices and votes” repudiated outside 
its doors. The matter was talked over, and 
a ‘‘Woman Suffrage caucus” (without) was 
called, and two straight candidates, Mr. 
A. A. Knights and Mr. Marion Lincoln, 
were chosen, and it was decidel to have a 
State and Representative ticket, both head- 
ed ‘‘Woman Suffrage Ticket.” The State 
ticket was substantially the Baker ticket for 
State officers with the addition of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Senator, Mr Sargent. The 
representative ticket was solely a Woman 
Suffrage ticket. The women now felt that 
they had something to vork for, and they 
determined to go to the polls and present in 
person the claims of their candidates. 
Horrible stories of ppes and tobacco and 
probable insults were told, to deter them 
from their purpose, but these stories had no 
terrors to women vho knew better than to 
believe that their :ownsmen and neighbors 
would be turned into beasts (like the man in 
the fairy tale) for this one day in the year. 

Election Day dawned, and it rained hard, 
but,as the Heré/d said, “‘half a dozen or more 
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women braved the storm,” and started from 
their head quarters across the street, to the 
town hall, one of them quoting Shakespeare 
on the way 

“This day is called the feast of Crispian; 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home, 


Will stand a tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian.”’ 


We will not say that some of the women did 
not ‘“‘quake in their boots” at this unusual 
proceeding, but they had fortified themselves 
with brave words, and some of them with 
prayers and tears, for they were in earnest, 
and ‘‘having done all” were determined to 
“stand” at the polls. With a few gentle- 
men friends, they went with the crowd of 
yoters, and entered the building, and took 
their positions, seven of them (mystic num- 
ber), along the entrance of the hall. They 
were Mrs. G. W. Wilson, Mrs. D. B. Mor- 
ey, Mrs. C. P. Lacoste, Mrs. M. A. Foster, 
Miss Maria P. Wilson, Mrs. L. A. Sargent, 
and Mrs. H. H. Robinson. There they stood 
from nine o’clock A. M., tilla quarter of five 
p. M., and distributed votes, only leaving 
their positions long enough to get a cup of 
coffee and a lunch, which was provided at 
the headquarters. They distributed seven- 
teen hundred Woman Suffrage ballots, and 
one thousand circulars containing argu- 
ments on the rights of women. They were 
treated with unexceptionable politeness and 
kindness by the voters, and were welcomed 
like friends from a long journey, by many 
gentlemen, who declared that they were glad 
to see women at the polls, for ‘‘now there 
was some hope of the country, if women had 
taken hold.” One gentleman even said, 
“Well, well! I’m glad to see you here; why 
have not you been here before?” There were 
some objections to the women’s being there, 
of course. One Irishman said ‘‘Bedad, I'll 
not go in, if the womenarethere.”” And one 
man said a ‘“‘swared word” and threw his 
ballot in the dust, and turned his back upon 
his rights, but he came back and ran the 
gauntlet of the ‘‘Woman Suffrage tickets,” 
and voted; returning, he volunteered his ad- 
vice to one of the ladies, ‘‘that she had bet- 
ter be at home taking care of her house;” 
to which she politely replied,that ‘‘she could 
afford to hire some one to do it for her.” An- 
other voter took the liberty to intimate that 
one of the ladies had ‘‘better stay at home 
and take care of her children.” She was 
obliged to tell him that she had’nt any to take 
care of. These pleasantries were taken in 
good part, but not as arguments against go- 
ing to the polls. A policeman told the la- 
dies that they did more to keep order than 
awhole police force. Many pleasant and 
comforting things were said, such as, ‘‘We 
need you badly enough,” ‘‘Come every year,” 
“Why should’nt you be here?” ‘I never 
thought of the ballot for women in this 
light,” ‘‘You have as good a right to vote as 
the men,” etc. 

On offering our circular to one gentle- 
man, as an apology for our being at the 
polls, he said, ‘‘No apology is necessary. 
You ought to be here.” It was a sight to 
be remembered, to see women ‘‘crowned 
with honor,” pleading with the few colored 
men who came to the polls, to be remem- 
bered now that the “hour had struck” for 
them, and asking men who were perhaps 
ten years ago slaves, to give their votes to 
help emancipate the women who had so 
faithfully worked for them when they were 
in bonds. I am afraid they went against 
us, toa man. So we stood at the polls and 
saw the freed slave go by and vote, and the 
newly-naturalized fellow citizen, and the 
blind man, and the paralytic, and the boy of 
twenty-one, with his newly-fledged vote, 
(he did not believe in Woman Suffrage,) 
and the drunken man who did not know 
Hayes from Tilden, and the man who read 
our ballot upside down. They all voted 
for the men they wanted to represent them, 
but we, being neither colored, nor foreign, 
nor blind, nor paralytic, nor newly-fledged, 
nor drunk, nor ignorant, but women, could 
not vote for the men we wanted to repre- 
sent us, 

It was pleasant to see how the women 
were trusted by a few voters who did not 
know how to “‘fix their ballots.” The wo- 
men (and not all the men) do not know by 
how many absurd complications of tickets 
the ballot-box is guarded; and a voter de- 
siring to vote wisely (i. e., not strictly with- 
in party lines) is apt to get confused among 
the variety of tickets. Several voters came 
to the ladies for help in this matter. One 
voter came to me and said, ‘‘Il want to vote 
for Tilden, but I want also to vote the Wo- 
man’s ticket; your ticket.” We were able 
to show him how to vote intelligently.” 

By taking this decided stand, and having 
a Woman Suffrage ticket, we have no doubt 
gained Baker votes, as many Suffragists 
are decidedly opposed to prohibition, and 
prefer to vote for Suffrage without compli- 
cation. The Baker vote in Malden last year 
was forty-three; this year it is seventy- 
eight; almost doubled. 

Malden ranks about the fourth in Baker 
votes, according to the ratio of inhabitants, 
inthe State. Our straight Suffrage repre- 
sentatives had forty and thirty-two votes 
each; yet all the papers, and even the Bos- 
ton Herald, usually correct on such matters, 
calls them “‘prohibitionists.” Whether the 
women have helped in the large increase of 
the Baker strength in the State this year 
will never be known, for it is all lost in 
Prohibition. It is not,important. We will 





freely give up our part of the credit of it | 


for the experience we have gained, which 

fortunately has not been ‘bought too dear.” 
The lesson, we have learned, is that we 

have some political strength, and that we 

know how to use it, and never again must 

it be lost in complications with any party. 

Mrs. H. H. Rosrnson. 

Malden, Mass. 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN MIDDLETON. 


“The tickets for Equal Rights and Tem- 
perance Reform” headed by John I. Baker, 
was distributed at the polls in Middleton 
by myself and Mr. Samuel Esty, himself a 
Prohibitionist and Woman Suffragist. 

We were promised the support and coun- 
tenance of other ladies, but one was sick, 
and others were kept away by the rain, and 
perhaps by the fear that they might be in- 
truding upon some of the rights of the men 
by going to our town house, (in which, I be- 
lieve every woman owns an equal share with 
the men.) | wish the ladies who are inter- 
ested in the ‘‘Baker Ticket” could have got 
up courage enough to have gone to the polls 
and offered it. I am proud of the men of 
my town; neither by word or look did any 
one intimate that I was out of my sphere. 

I am glad I went. I feel stronger and 
better forit. 1 hope all the ladies who dis- 
tributed tickets had as pleasant atime as I 
did. There never were as many believers 
in Suffrage as at the present time. Gentle- 
men with whom I talked, who are not Suf- 
fragists, owned that they could see no good 
reason why women should not be allowed 
to vote if they wished to do so. 

If we have a ticket in the field next year, 
I shall certainly help circulate it at the polls. 
Ican now speak from experience when I 
advise other women to do the same. 

We are sorry to have to record that we got 
only eleven votes for Baker. But many 
promised to vote the Baker Reform Ticket 
next year, who would not break party lines 
and stand up to be counted, this year. We 
have had the cordial support of the Prohi- 
bitionists here, and the coalition has been 
mutually satisfactory. 

Middleton, Mass. MarruaG. Ripiey. 
+e a 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS IN FITCHBURG. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—The ballots came 
Tuesday morning. I found plenty of 
Prohibition distributors willing to take 
them—none of them women. I went into 
four out of six wards and worked nearly 
all day. Another lady, Mrs.) Whitney, 
spent the noon hour in Wardone. I did not 
meet with any trouble. There was not a 
disrespectful word said to me during the 
day. zB. Be 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Se en 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GEORGETOWN. 

The following extract from a business 
letter of Mrs. A. W. H. Howard, of George- 
town, Mass., will be read with interest: 

I am sorry that I can only report twenty- 
two prohibition-suffrage votes—a falling 
off of eighteen from the vote of last year. 
We had 300 ballots, which were faithfully 
distributed, but the people were so rt 
exercised over the Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections, that they could attend 
to nothing else. Thetown went for Thomp- 
son through opposition to Dr. Loring, al- 
though otherwise it is Republican. The 
vote, under the circumstances, is not a test 
of the Suffrage feeling in town. Had it 
been possible to have Suffrage in connec- 
tion with the Republican party, the vote 
would have been very respectable as to 
numbers and quality. We have clected a 
prohibition-suffrage senator and representa- 
tive. The license anti-suffrage candidate was 
defeated by five votes. 

I have a petition for Woman Suffrage, 
for the next Legislature, headed by two 
excellent names, Capt. George W. Boynton, 
and Mrs. Lavinia Weston, the same who 
led last year, and who are as influential as 
~ persons in town. I will see that the 
ballots are paid for. 


7oe 
HOW WOMEN FARED AT THE POLLS. 








Eprrors JoURNAL.—Out in our town, not 
twenty miles from Boston, at this year’s 
election, we had women at the polls distrib- 
uting ballots; and we think the experiment 
proved very successful. We certainly de- 
veloped one first-class vote distributor, ac- 
tive, brave, persistent, fluent, hearty, and 
good natured, not outdone by any man at 
the polls. 

Pipes and cigars generally slipped out of 
sight in the presence of the women; no in- 
dignity of any kind was offered them; and 
the writer heard no one make any serious 
objection to their presence, with the excep- 
tion of one imported citizen, an ancient 
Irishman, who came in sight of the women 
and turned back, declaring, ‘‘Be Gad if the 
women is coming here I ’ont come: I ‘ont 
vote at all at all.” And he departed entire- 
ly disgusted with politics. 

The women were much pleased with the 
treatment they received, the many acts of 
kindness, and many words of sympathy and 
encouragement, frequently from unexpected 
sources. 

Our experiment brought to the polls a 
mother and son, who both passed out Wo- 
man Suffrage ballots a1] day; the young man, 
quiet, gentlemanly, persistent, and the moth- 
er, past a doubt proud of his assistance. 
No severing of family ties in that case! 

We had rooms pleasantly fitted up as head- 





| 
quarters near the polls, and they served dur- 


ing the day as a lunching and resting place. 
Those who did not go to the polls, made 
themselves useful here. Among them, qui- 
etly busy all day long, with all sorts of home- 
ly services, was one whose large eyes shone 
with intelligence, and whose cheery pres- 
ence was very inspiration, at least to the 
writer hereof. 

Such incidents made fine answer to the 
opponents of Suffrage, who say that Woman 
Suffrage would disintegrate families, and 
that only coarse, blatant women who neg- 
lect home duties, want the ballot. 

Our ticket was aclean one, plainly headed 
“‘Woman Suffrage Ticket.” Wedon’t know 
that there was another like it in the State. 
We polled between thirty and forty votes, 
and Baker got only about as many more from 
the Prohibitionistsin ourtown. Scarce one 
of our votes would have been cast but for 
the efforts of these women at the polls, and 
the two or three men whom they persuaded 
to assist them. But that number of votes 
does not cover the result of our day's work, 
for we feel sure we set many a man to think- 
ing, who did not vote our ticket. 

We went to the polls with some trepida- 
tion; we came away elated. One woman 
said, the night before, that she had ‘‘prayed 
over it and wept over it,” and she was going 
to the polls. She went, and stayed all day. 


A. B.C, 
eee 


RELATIVE POLITICAL HONESTY OF 
WOMEN. 





Epitors JouRNAL:—Only want of time 
prevented my making a short reply to an 
editorial of T. W. H.’s, some time since, rel- 
ative to the want of business and political 
conscience in women, or rather to their 
want of discrimination as to what is honest 
or dishonest. In the issue of to-day, in a 
letter from Asenath Coolidge, I see a good 
deal the same spirit, and, I should like now 
to say my few words. 

If we did not know that Mr. Higginson’s 
acquaintance embraces a great deal of the 
best and highest among all people, we should 
be tempted to suggest that he had been very 
unfortunate in his lady friends, inasmuch as 
he could produce no fewer than four who 
are ready to uphold Mr. Belknap. All I 
can say is that I have a large acquaintance 
among women of all classes and in all posi- 
tions, and that I have never yet come across 
a single woman with such an imperfect con- 
science. My experience has been that wo- 
men’s consciences are a good deal more sen- 
sitive in every particular than men’s. 

I know intimately some government of- 
fices where there are both’ men and women 
employed, and, while the underpaid women 
work ceaselessly and faithfully, the well 
paid men exhaust their manly and superior 
natures in perusing the newspapers, smok- 
ing, and talking scandal. Yes, scandal. 
No women of my acquaintance have ever 
descended to such conversational frivolities 
as I have heard some men indulge in. 

These women I speak of, wonld scorn to 
touch a single cent that did not belong to 
them, but the men pocket many a fat little 
perquisite, and consider they do not de- 
fraud the government. 

I also know of various buildings in Bos- 
ton, which are let in rooms to artists, etc., 
and, so far as I can ascertain, the women, 
though poor and struggling, never fail to 
pay their rent, but I have seen more than 
one man every year expelled for non-pay- 
ment of rent, though he may make a com- 
fortable sum from his profession. 

Of course there are dishonest women as 
well as men, and, lam much tempted to be- 
lieve that those ladies who cannot discrimi 
nate between honesty and dishonesty in 
others, would scarcely be honest themselves 
in positions of responsibility. Fortunately 
however, they are few. FORASTERA. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI, 





The Woman Suffrage Association of Mis- 
souri held its annual meeting last week, at 
3 o'clock, in Mercantile Library Hall, St. 
Louis. Rev. John Snyder made an inter- 
esting report, as the Missouri delegate to the 
late Convention at Philadelphia. Bishop 
Bowman and Rev. Dr. Eliot followed, in ad- 
dresses that were well received, and Mrs. 
Shields, of Colorado, gave a report of the 
recent movement in that new State, which 
was complete, and was listened to with 
marked interest. At the close of these in- 
teresting exercises the election of officers, 
to serve for the ensuing year, was proceed- 
ed with, and resulted as follows: 

President—Mrs. 8. Sharman. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Mrs. J. C. Or- 
rick, Mrs. M. E. Bedford, Mrs. L. P. Yeatman, Mrs. 
Beverly Allen, Mrs. John 8. Mig Mrs. G. A. Fink- 
elnburg, Miss F. Neville, Rev. Bishop Bowman, Rev. 
Dr. W. G. Eliot, Rev. John Snyder, Judge J. M. Krum. 
Mr. Wayman Crow, Mr. James E. Yeatman. 

Executive Committee—Miss Mary E. Beedy, Mrs. 
Isaac H. Sturgeon, Mrs. Geo. H. Rea. Mrs. Hen’ 
Stagg, Mrs. Rose Tittman, Mrs. E. L. Case, Mrs. J. 
W. Noble, Mrs. G. W. Simpkins, Mrs. Jos. Shippin, 
Mrs. J. B. Slocum, Mrs. Judge Reber, Mrs. J.C. Cole, 
Mrs. A. O. Grubb, Mrs. True, Mrs. N. P, Wilson. Mrs. 
Jas. B. Roberts, Mr. John M. Dutro. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs, Geo, D. Hall. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Fanny Holy. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. F. Henderson. 

The arrival in this country of Miss Mary 
E. Beedy was announced to the meeting. 
St. Louis was the former home of Miss Bee- 
dy, where she was well known and appreci- 
ated for her services in the cause of Woman 
Suffrage, as well as in educational matters. 


An absence of several years in England has 





not lessened the attachment of her friends 
and co-workers. <A resolution of cordial 
welcome was extended to her by the meet- 
ing. F. H, 
~*- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


On the 10th of October, in Arnheim, 
Holland, 8. Alofsen, for many years a 
highly-respected citizen of Jersey City, 
died suddenly of apoplexy, aged sixty-seven. 

Mr. Alofsen was not widely known to re- 
formers, but was a liberal and progressive 
man. It was the mother of this gentleman, 
a resident of Amsterdam, who, many years 
ago, while on a visit to her son in this coun- 
try, heard of the iniquities of the Tweed 
Ring, then in the height of its power. 

“But why do not the women tax-payers 
of New York combine against the ring?” 
she asked. 

Being told in reply that tax-paying wo- 
men had no vote, the old lady indignantly 
exclaimed: ‘‘Then 1 would not live in 
America! In Amsterdam I not only am a 
voter, but, when I came away to visit your 
country, I left a power of attorney with a 
friend who will vote for me during my ab- 
sence!” 

So sacred is the 1ight of Suffrage in the 
case of tax-paying women considered in 
monarchical Holland. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. _ 


Cardinal Antonelli’s property is estimated 
by the English journals at eleven million 
dollars. A large part of this is in works of 
art. 

Hon. Samuel D. Crane would make a 
capital President of the State Senate. He 
has experience, dignity, and a good pres- 
ence as a presiding officer. 

‘The Reminiscences of Levi Coffin,” of 
Cincinnati, the reputed President of the 
underground railroad, have just been pub- 
lished by the Western Tract Society. 

















A vote for President was taken at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Rooms, Boston, on the 7th inst. Results. 
For Hayes 153. For Tilden26. Neutral 5. 

Palestine is to havea railroad, and the 
cry will soon be ‘‘All aboard for Jerusa- 
lem. Passengers for Moab and the Dead 
Sea will please remain in the forward car.” 

George Thompson, of Newport, R. L, a 
colored man and formerly a slave, has just 
returned from the South with his wife, 
whom he has found after a separation of 
fifty years. 

One gratifying result of the late election 
is the fact that all the votes cast in Water- 
town for Representative, were cast for 
condidates in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
Eight hundred and forty-one voters stood 
up and were counted for the good cause. 

President Grant made the best speech at 
the closing of the Centennial. After a vast 
amount of ‘‘hyphalutin” talk he rose and 
gave the required signal by a wave of his 
left hand, saying: ‘‘I declare the Centenni- 
al International Exhibition of 1876 closed.” 

The Associated Press is a political ma- 
chine in the hands of the Democrats. Such 
glaring inaccuracies have been detected by 
means of private telegrams in a number of 
Associated Press dispatches from South 
Carolina and Florida as to thoroughly dis- 
credit all of them. 

The present telegraph monopoly is an 
outrage. It is the opinion to-day of the 
best practical telegraphers that with lines 
built for cash, and worked with economy, 
a common rate of twenty-five cents for ten 
words through the United States would pay 
a fair return on the capital. 

In Washington, Nov. 6, in the matter of 
the application of Mrs. Belva Lockwood, 
for admission to practice as an attorney and 
counsellor of the Supreme Court, the Chief 
Justice announced the decision of the Court 
that none but men are admitted to practice 
before it as attorneys and counsellors. 

The graduating class at the Westfield 
Normal School has chosen for salutatorian 
Miss Henrietta Cogan, of Northampton; 
valedictorian, E. M. Beebee, of Westfield; 
poet, Miss G. L. Simons, of Longmeadow; 
historian, Miss Agnes L. Evans, of Black- 
inton. The class numbers thirty-three. 

The Agassiz Museum, at Cambridge, 
Mass., has passed from the hands of the 
special trustees, and become the property of 
Harvard University. Besides the real and 
personal property of the Museum, the Uni- 
versity receives $115,000 in money, as well 
as over $310,000, which constitutes the 
Agassiz Memorial Fund. 

An examination of aspirants for admis- 
sion to the singing classes of the Conserva- 
toire, took place last week in Paris. There 
were ninety-three ladies and fifty-six men 
who presented themselves as competitors. 
Out of this long list, only nine female voices 
and five male ones were adjudged worthy of 
undergoing the preliminary toils and train- 
ing to fit them for a public career. 

Rhode Island voted down Tuesday three 
proposed amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion, the most important of which repealed 
the real estate qualification in the case of 
foreign-born soldiers and sailors who served 
in the late war, and permitted them to vote 
under the same conditions and subject to 
the same restrictions as native-born citizens. 





Captain Joseph E. Fiske, of Needham, a 
comrade in the same regiment with ourself 
in the war—young, plucky and good-look- 
ing—is re-elected Senator from this District. 
With modern ideas on the Temperance and 
Woman Suffrage questions, he is the very 
man wanted by the advocates of these meas- 
ures at the State House. Captain Fiske, it 
is said, polled even a larger vote than did 
the Republican candidate for Governor.— 
Dedham Transcript. 

Two Cossack women have attracted a 
good deal of attention by starting from St. 
Petersburg to join the Servian army, in 
which they desire to do yeoman service. 
They are sisters, their family name Lukja- 
now, and the elder is oniy twenty-three; but 
they possess unusual physical strength, and 
the younger is said to have taken part in 
many a bear hunt, in which she displayed 
extreme boldness and endurance. 

We are indebted to the Commonwealth for 
the returns from the towns in the State. 
They foot up as follows: Hayes, 148,881; 
Tilden, 108,147; Rice, 136,194; Adams, 105- 
889; Baker, 12,137. The comparison of the 
vote for Hayes with the combined vote for 
Rice and Baker shows that the Baker votes 
were almost without exception drawn from 
the Republicans. When the official returns 
come in, the Baker vote will be larger than 
the figures now indicate. 

The Massachusetts Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union recently held their third 
annual session at Boston, forty-two cities and 
towns being represented. The report shows 
that nine county conventions have been held. 
There are seventy-six local unions, num- 
bering in all about 6000 members, fifty- 
four auxiliary unions, thirty-one children’s 
unions, numbering 8389 members, forty- 
three reform clubs, with an aggregate of 
15,385 members, There have been held 
under the auspices of the union, 464 union 
meetings and 784 reform club meetings. 

The Massachusetts State Temperance Al- 
liance has gathered the figures as to the 
working of the license law, from which it 
appears that 3000 persons have been prose- 
cuted in sixteen months for violations of 
the law, and that only 543 have paid fines, 
amounting to less than $3000 a month. 
Most of the cases appealed to the superior 
court, in which outside of Boston 846 cases 
have been entered and only 147 brought to 
trial; the juries acquitted or disagreed in 
fifty-two of these; in forty seven, the cul- 
prits were sentenced to imprisonment. In 
Boston, there have been 2200 cases, and 
1558 convictions, but only twenty-two paid 
fines, and over 1200 applied to the superior 
court; only 128 were brought to trial before 
that tribunal, of which the juries con- 
victed seventy-five. 

A woman attempted to challenge voters in 
Ward six, Tuesday. The experiment was 
not a success.—Fitchburg Sentinel, Nov. 8. 
The woman referred to in yesterday’s issue 
as having challenged voters in Ward six, on 
Tuesday, wishes us to say that she did not 
challenge any voters that day. The incor- 
rect statement probably arose from the cir- 
cumstance of her having met early in the 
morning a man who she knew could not 
comply with the requirements of the law, in 
being able to read and write, and expressing 
sympathy for him as one of the disfranchised 
class. Later in the day he came and invited 
her to go and see him vote. She accepted 
the invitation and saw him deposit his Til- 
den ballot in Ward five, his disability having 
been overcome by having voted three or four 
times previous to the amendment to the con- 
stitution in 1857.— Fitchburg Sentinel, Nov. 9. 

The arguments, in the case of the Smith 
sisters against the town of Glastonbury, 
Conn., have been made, and the case sub- 
mitted for decision. As there are a large 
number of authorities to consult, it will 
probably be several days before a decision 
is rendered. Mr. Cornwall, counsel for the 
plaintiffs, contended that the tax levy in- 
question was an illegal one, inasmuch as 
no meeting of the assessors was held and 
the abstract of taxes uncollected was not 
properly signed and returned. He also 
held that, if illegal, the Selectmen would be 
liable, as they issued the warrant under 
which the sale was made, and that the 
amount of damages fairly due includes the 
expense of redeeming the land from the 
lien of said sale. Mr. Hyde, for the town, 
held that the assessment and sale were 
legal, and that gll necessary formalities had 
been complied with. He also said that, 
even if the assessment were illegal, the 
cost of redemption could not be made a 
legitimate item of damages, as the redemp- 
tion was entirely a voluntary act on the 
part of the plaintiffs. The case involves 
the decision of several important facts in 
regard to tax assessments and sales, and the 
result will be awaited with interest. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Do it at Once!! 


If atithe of the testimonials now on hand of the 
value of Dr. Wistar’s Batsam or WILD CHERRY 
should be published, no one would stop to read the 
bulky volume. Ask any druggist and he will tell you 
that this Batsa™ is a real blessing to all affected with 
throat or lung diseases, All kindred affections, in- 
ome Bronchitis, Sore Throat, Croup, Hoarseness, 
Pains in the Chest, and Bleeding of the Lungs, yield 
to its wonderful power. We advise any one tired of 
experimenti with Physicians’ prescriptions or 

uack mnediome to drop them at once and use this 

ALSAM of Witp CHERRY. 50 cents and $1a bottle. 
Sold by all druggists. lw? 
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_POETRY, 





For the Woman's Journal). 
OLD OCEAN. 


BY G. @. 


See the waves in conflict rife! 
They wreath and writhe 
And struggle and strive 
To see which first shall reach the wreck 
And wash from off its slimy deck 
The awful debris of human life. 
Then back they dash against the shore, 
They lash the shore, 
Till more and more 
The ship doth toss, 
And the dark sea-moss 
Doth wind about, 
And in and out, 
And tangle itself to the fearful roar! 
It must be dreadful to live ever 
By the ocean! 
For its roaring ceases never, 
Nor its motion; 
It flashes, sparkles in the sunlight, 
Shimmers softly in the moonlight, 
But the wondrous breadth and length! 
The unmeasurable depth! the inimitable strength! 
Thunder, tumble, roll and roar 
*Gainst the uncomplaining shore! 
Illimitable thou seem’st, O Sea, 
In the changeful majesty 
Of thy waves that seeth and simmer 
With a sparkling snow-white glitter, 
And thy green, translucent glimmer, 
Born of sunbeams that o’er the flitter. 
Of all thought bereft 
When we gaze on thee, 
Nothing of our reason’s left; 
Only feeling 
Madly o’er the senses stealing, 
Boundless, free,— 
Free, tumultuous as thou 
Oh Sea! 
Off the coast, near Point Conception, Cal. 


COLUMBIA’S ALOE. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


The Aloe drinks the sun and rain, 

Nor blooms her answer back again 

Till, lo! a flowery crown she wears, 

Sole blossom of an hundred years 

With rugged growth, from virgin soil, 

Through vigorous effort, care and toil, 

With sturdy fibre, stock of strength, 

With leaf of green, and limb of length, 

See, now, Columbia's Aloe rise 

And spread its branches to the skies! 

Grand monarch of the New-World’s wood, 

Ite century’s finished work is good. 

Now wait we some consummate flower 

To crown with grace such growth of power; 

The germ, the opening bud, we see— 

What marvel shall the blossom be? 

Fall, gentlest dew; smile, sunbeam warm; 

Blow, strengthening gale: rise, trying storm; 

Till bloom, o’er all Columbia's heights, 

The Aloe-flower of Woman’s Rights. 
—Ex. 








WHO PREACHED? 


BY MIRIAM M. COLE. 


[CoNCLUDED. ] 

That Elder Stone sat silent was partly be- 
cause he was curious to know where his 
wife’s criticisms would lead her. Her clear 
eye and rapt face fascinated him; her ring- 
ing words aroused him, and he did not at 
that instant see his way clear to answer her. 
Had she argued onbaptism, Calvinism or 
close communion, she would undoubtedly 
have been worsted, for Elder Stone was no 
mean logician. But to make useless the 
weapons he had learned to use in the theolo- 
gical school, to take him on ground any 
philanthropist might claim, was to have 
him at a disadvantage. However, Mrs. 
Stone talked on without seeming to notice 
her husband’s silence, as if her very soul 

was breaking through all restraint. 
“‘Why Arthur,” continued she, ‘‘only last 
week Squire Boardman gave his old step- 
mother to the tender mercies of the town to 
care for, and she was put down to the low- 
est bidder, who happened to be Jacob Moss, 
who tends the saw mill and lives close to 
its incessant buzzing. Mr. Boardman, the 
richest man in town, one of the pillars of 
the church, to do this thing and pass unre- 
buked by minister, deacon, and Olive Ann 
Spooner,” and here Mrs. Stone stopped to 
laugh, ‘‘and that step-mother, I am told, 
was always like a mother to him! What 
manner of Christian is he to do such an un- 
feeling deed, and what are we, that we shut 
our eyes to it? Last Wednesday evening 
in prayer meeting he thanked the Lord that 
from this God-fearing town all circuses, sa- 
loons, and gambling houses had been ban- 
ished, &c. Oh! Arthur, if it were permit- 
ted a woman to speak in church, I should 
have followed and thanked the Lord for the 
poor house in this God-fearing town, which 
at present is kept by Jaco Moss in his cab- 
in by the saw mill, said Moss agreeing to 
take paupers at $1.75 per week, furnishing 
them tea once a day! Look at Deacon Ar- 
nott, who starves his cattle, over drives his 
horses and refuses the apples rotting in the 
orchard to the poor children begging, What 
is the length and breadth of his soul? Can’t 
you take his gaze from eternal things and 
fix it on things temporal, until he shall build 
shelter for his animals and learn that they 
have bodies and feelings, and that a Chris- 
tian is merciful to the least of God’s creat- 
ures? Look at Mrs. Arnott, Mrs. Board- 
man, and ‘Aunt Hepsy,’ the dearest of all, 
poor, over-worked women, whose holidays 
you can count on your fingers. Their hus- 
bands are sleek—with time to lounge in the 
store and gossip too. The women look fif- 
teen years older than their husbands. Their 
sallow, wrinkled faces, bony arms and 
hands, hent forms and tired expression; 
their homes without books or pictures, in- 








deed, without everything but the bare ne- 
cessities, tell a story ot defrauded lives. In 
prayer meeting their husbands talk piously 
of laying up treasures in heaven where 
moth and rust will not corrupt, &c. Arthur, 
if it were permitted a woman to speak in 
church, I would have prayed that these 
good brethren lay up a few treasures in 
their houses, and their wives would take 
the risk of the moth and rust, and thieves! 
I know, Arthur, you think me uncharitable, 
but I am only judging trees by their fruits, 
and when I see such bitter, shrivelled fruit, 
I know of acertainty the heart is not right.” 

‘‘Wait one moment, Frances, what if I 
should preach as you desire, don’t you see 
I should be personal—minding affairs that 
are none of my busiuess? A minister can- 
not enter into details; he must take the 
greater evils for they include the less; evils 
such as intemperance, licentiousness, gamb- 
ling and avarice.. It is not within the prov- 
ince of a clergyman to pick up the individ- 
ual sins of a community as if he were a de- 
tective spending his life in ferreting out 
evil.doers. Don’t you see it as I do?” 

‘‘No,” she answered, her gray eyes open- 
ing wider and looking deeper. ‘‘Notso did 
Christ; there was no fault too petty or com- 
mon for his censure, though his forgiveness 
was so ready. He did not generalize vice, 
but particularized and sent piercing shafts 
to each individual breast. “Thou-art-the- 
man,’ winged the arrow and each man knew 
and felt the message. Preach a sermon on 
avarice and tell me if Squire Boardman so 
feels its weight, that he will do justice to his 
step-mother. Preach on intemperance and 
tell me if Deacon Arnott will apply it to 
himself and try to keep his temper in the 
barnyard, that every animal will not cower 
at his coming. Preach on gambling and 
see if Luke Cook stops horse racing and bet- 
ting at our fairs. Preach on licentiousness 
and tell me if Dr. Wirt will be more chaste 
in his conversation and have purer ideals. 
I tell you, Arthur, not one of these men 
will take to himself what you say, for your 
sermons are too diffusive—too abstract. 
The truth is the church itself is so avari- 
cious that it does not stop to divide the 
sheep from the goats, but takes in any one 
who will add to its material prosperity. 
Only yesterday Mr. Ray said to me: 

‘Mrs. Stone, I look to see a great number 
added to the church under your husband's 
preaching. We need new members if we 
ever expect to make our church more sty- 
lish, for Deacon Luke’s will did not provide 
for the modern fashion of churches. I am 
ashamed of our old-fashioned pulpit and 
gallery. Tell Elder Stone to be careful, but 
be as eloquent as he can and draw in the 
Newcomes, for they’ve got lots of money, 
and don’t go anywhere to meeting.” 

“So you see Arthur your duty. Be care- 
ful and not touch politics nor call attention 
to the little foxes that eat the grapes nor to 
clean exteriors and unclean hearts. Per- 
haps Huntley’s creek can wash the inner 
man—by all means get the Newcomes into 
it if you can, for they will test its purifying 
properties if any can.” 

Mrs. Stone leaned her head on the arm of 
her husband’s chair, half exhausted by ex- 
citement. She had talked more than she 
intended; one thought had suggested anoth- 
er, and hers wasa mind that once on the 
trail was not easily diverted. Elder Stone, 
too, was busy with his own thoughts, which 
had been scared from their nests, and were 
fluttering like birds which fear to soar and 
fear to nestle again. Neither spoke for a 
long time. The wife, astonished at her 
own plainness of speech, and wondering if 
it had wounded the heart she would die to 
serve—the husband, half discouraged with 
the result of his ministerial labor, and 
grieved that she, whose praise was worth 
more to him than that of all Goshen, did 
not approve his manner of writing. 

‘I shall never again feel easy in the pul- 
pit,” he said to himself, ‘for I shall be con- 
scious of her critical judgment upon me.” 

‘You ought to be a minister, Frances,” 
said Mr. Stone, ‘“‘and you would know then 
how difficult it is to please the various tastes 
of a congregation, and at the same time be 
true to yourself.” 

‘Oh! how often I have wished I was a 
minister,” she answered, her eager face 
aglow; one called by a voice that can not 
be gainsaid, and with the ‘call,’ a zeal and 
courage given like that of Paul’s.” 

“You would soon find yourself without 
a pulpit if you should attempt to follow the 
example of the early Christian teachers. 
Your ‘‘Thou-art-the-man’ theory would not 
work to-day,” said the minister. 

‘“‘Whoso would save his life shall lose it,’ 
is as applicable to you and me as to the 
fishermen of old. If the pulpits are re- 
fused, there are the market places, the 
mountain sides, the sea shore, as in Christ’s 
time,and multitudes will still follow the voice 
that is keyed to his that spake two thousand 
years ago. Won't you, Arthur, to please 
me, and to try the experiment, preach from 
a text that I shall select, and weave in with 
your stronger thoughts a few of mine? To 
please me, husband, and this is my first 
request since we were married.” 

“Can I not buy you with something— 
that lovely, blue cashmere, so cheap, at 
Gaylord’s, and you take back such a strange, 
absurd request?” asked Mr. Stone, who, 
like other men, believed a woman could be 





bought with a dress, but he was soon unde- 
ceived, for one woman at least did not hold 
raiment above every other good. 

“No, you can not,” she laughingly an- 
swered. “I have no intentions on your 
pulpit, do not be alarmed, but I would like 
a chance to point a few truths at these self- 
righteous Goshenites. I would like to say 
to them in burning words, ‘Ye pay tithes 
of mint, anise and cumin, and neglect the 
common duties of life. Ye make long 
prayers at stated times, and live lives as 
barren as the desert.’ Will you let me, 
Arthur, be your helper, in sermon writing, 
as in other things?’ Mrs. Stone persisted 
in asking in such a winning, earnest way, 
that her husband was greatly disturbed, 
longing to humor the whim, yet fearing the 
result of the experiment. He shared the 
popular aversion to a woman’s meddling 
with church affairs, and now to give her a 
foothold in the pulpit was what no well or- 
ganized man would allow. 

“Your thoughts and expressions would 
not harmonize with mine, Frances,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘and I fear the joint sermon would 
lack unity and smoothness. Partnership 
in anything else is more practicable than in 
writing, and if the congregation should sus- 
pect a line was written by you, they would 
never forgive the imposition. Better will it 
be for both of us if you write the whole 
sermon, and after it is written, if you still 
insist, I will deliver your message to the 
people and bide the consequences. Will 
this suit you?” She assented, and the com- 
pact was sealed with a kiss. How hard it- 
was for Elder Stone to do this thing will 
never be known. He had perhaps never 
yielded a point before, certainly not to a 
woman, and but for the fact that his honey- 
moon was still above the horizon, and his 
young wife still a puzzle and fascination to 
him, he would have treated her request with 
a quiet scorn. It was not in his nature to 
be patient with caprices, and if ever there 
was a caprice, this plan of his wife to 
preach was the wildest. 

‘She will be tired enough of the affair 
before she has written thirfy pages,” thought 
he, ‘‘but it may be best at the outset to let 
her know it is no easy matter to arraign peo- 
ple before one, on Sunday morning, and try 
their individual cases as if in court—best 
that she should know, it is one thing to con- 
demn people for their sins when one is in the 
privacy of home, and quite another to 
write out that condemnation and read it to 
them, without seeming uncharitable, if not 
impertinent. She shall have her way this 
time, for 1am sure she will never want it 
again in this matter.” 

What the restilt of that Sunday’s expe- 
riment was, can be best learned from a col- 
loquy held in the village store. The ser- 
mon fell like a bomb shell into camp, kill- 
ing none, but wounding several. Nor 
were the women wanting in opinions con- 
cerning the sermon, ‘‘which was no more 
like Elder Stone’s than if it had been writ- 
ten by a cannibal;” Mrs. Pratt affirmed , not 
being very clear in her notions of canni- 
bals. Olive Ann Spooner’s tongue ran like 
Luke Cook’s pet mare. She was positive 
that Mrs. Stone was taking the minister’s 
mind from heavenly things, else his sermon 
would not have been so earthly. ‘‘Why,” 
said she, to a group of open-mouthed sis- 
ters, ‘‘you can’t expect Eider Stone to be as 
spiritual as he was before he was married. 
Look at his wife’s clothes, all furbelows and 
fandangoes, her hair witched about her 
head as if the wind had did it, and her 
shawl wopsed about her like all possessed! 
What he married such a popinjay for is 
more than I can see.”’ 

‘‘Waal,” said Aunt Hepsy, in her slow, 
good natured way, “I calkilate he ain’t the 
fust minister whose wife did'nt suit the 
folks. I'd like to have one minister’s wife 
made to order, after a pattern cut out by 
the church. She'd be a curus lookin’ ob- 
ject, I guess, for I never knowed two tu 
agree on what she should be! Howsum- 
ever, she has her uses in the world, for 
nothing was made in vain, and she keeps 
us from faultin’ each other overmuch —we 
allus have her to pick. She's as handy as 
knittin’ work!” 

Olive Ann was hurt, but only for a mo- 
ment, her recuperative powers being great. 

‘Well, I will say,” she continued, ‘‘that 
when he entered on the ministry here, I was 
one of the first to run after them and carry 
them nick-nacks, andI said to Mr. Simpson, 
Zion’ll not languish any longer with such a 
minister in the pulpit, and he would tell you 
so if he was here; but I will say now, and I 
don’t care who hears me,” and she looked 
severe at Aunt Hepsey, ‘‘that if he is going 
to write many more sucb sermons as he did 
last Sabbath he has mistook his calling. To 
my notion it is not a minister’s place tu be 
looking into neighborhood affairs, and a 
talking on trade, and poor houses, and kind- 
ness to animals, and gossiping, &c. These 
things ain’t for God’s holy day, and in his 
sanctuary; they have nothing todo with the 
eternal concerns of these perishin’ bodies 
and never-dyin’ souls! Why, I never see 
such a godly town as this is in all my born 
days, and I had ought to know, for I have 
lived in fifty places, and if I have said it once, 
I have said it one hundred times, that there 
is something in the Baptist religion that 
cleanseth from all sin. If you ever get an- 
other church sot up here you will see a dif- 





ference in the morals of society, but jest 
what that difference will be ain’t for me to 
say, as I, and all my posterity from my great- 
great grandmother down, have been Bap- 
tists.” 

While this monologue was going on in 
Deacon Arnott’s ‘‘square room,” the store 
was buzzing with male voices. Squire Board- 
man and his cane occupied the only chair in 
the room, while from the counters legs dan- 
gled or were astride nail kegs and sacks of 
salt. The Squire opened the exercises in a 
voice and with a slowness compatible with 
the dignity of the heaviest taxpayer in town. 

“I for one shall not criticise our pastor,” 
said the Squire, ‘‘he is too young; but I'd 
like to consult the brethren as to the best 
method of letting him know that his last 
Sunday’s sermon is highly objectionable, 
whether viewed from a mental, moral or 
spiritual standpoint,” and the Squire visibly 
swelled as the standpoints increased on his 
hands. 

‘‘He is everything we desire so long as he 
sticks to scripture, but when he goes sky- 
larking all over creation, leaving his text and 
heaven and hell all out of sight, he is not 
what we want. When a man looks after 
business all the week, he wants something 
else of a Sunday beside mundane affairs. I 
hold it is blasphemous to open the Bible on 
the sacred desk, and, while pretending to 
have a spiritual text, really have none but a 
string of ideas on every earthly topic under 
the sun.” 

Poor Frances had scattered her fire, it is 
true, but having a presentiment that this 
was her last as well as first chance to preach, 
she resolved to make the most of her oppor- 
tunity. If there was one sin of society 
against the well-being of mankind that she 
did not bring tolight, forgive the omission. 
She meant her sermon should cover the whole 
ground. 

‘Did he name heaven onst in his dis- 
course?” asked Brother Finch. ‘“‘I disre- 
member if he done it—for all the world like 
the universallers, who think this life all there 
is,” continued the good brother, quite at 
home with creeds. 

“Of course he didn’t,” answered Deacon 
Arnott. ‘‘A man can’t sarve two masters— 
he can’t talk of jasper seas and wavin’ palms 
and at the same time be tellin’ of the joys 
and beauties of this life, if one is only mar- 
ciful to mice and chippin birds,” and the 
deacon Jaughed at his own cheap wit. But 
it showed the shaft had hit. ‘‘For my part 
Iam bold to say,” he continued, ‘‘that at 
my time of life I don’t want any boy to come 
here and try to bring my thoughts down to 
things of time and sense—what is there here 
to a person whose gaze is fixed on the New 
Jerusalem?” and the deacon looked up, and 
his pious stare was lost in an enormous cob- 
web that festooned the corner; but it was 
all heaven to him. 

‘‘He hit you quite a dab about taking care 
of the poor, Squire,” said Brother Knapp, 
whose freedom with the village mogul can 
be accounted for from the fact that he had 
been to the Legislature. 

‘Me? What do you mean? I know my 
own business and mind it too,” the Squire 
curtly replied. ‘‘If I don’t choose to board 
paupers, it is my privilege to hire them 
boarded somewhere else, I suppose. If the 
Elder thought he was hitting me, he can 
save his powder next time. I don’t allow 
any meddling with my worldly matters. I 
am willing to be guided in things pertaining 
to my soul’s salvation, but minister or not, 
he must keep his hands off my secular con- 
cerns. I could hardly keep from smiling, 
though, when he duffed into those who give 
false weights and scant measures. I shall 
mention no names, but I know who winced.” 

‘For my part I think our modern minis- 
ters are less spiritual than the older clergy,” 
suddenly spoke out the school master. 
‘Their fingers are in every pie. Just before 
the last election one of the Lenox preachers 
gave a rousing political sermon, and he gave 
his audience pretty clear ideas of the candi- 
dates and for whom they should vote. He 
did not exactly electioneer, but he might as 
well.” 

“Could you tell whether he was a Demo- 
crat or Republican?” asked a dapper law- 
yer, whose politics, like a weathercock, 
showed which way the wind was blowing. 

‘‘When you find one of the cloth a Dem- 
ocrat, I'll find you a black swan,” the teach- 
er answered. ‘‘But what I want to say is, 
that a minister and a woman in politics are 
precisely alike. Neither one has back bone 
to stand up to a fair-and-square caucus fight, 
but both will holler steboy to others, I~” 

‘‘Let us keep to business gentlemen,” said 
the Squire interrupting the flow of words. 
The Elder must be advised. He is here to 
lead souls to Christ: and do nothing else. 
Now who will volunteer to ask him to stick 
to his mission? Have any of you an idea 
that his wife is a thorn in the flesh—a weight 
that is already beginning to drag him down 
from the contemplation of heavenly themes? 
I don’t wish to say one word against her, 
but we all can see that she is fond of the 
vanities of this world, and what is worse, 
she has views, and if there is one thing more 
than another calculated to mislead a man it 
is a woman with views! Ever since he has 
been here he has given us sound, doctrinal 
discourses very edifying, until this last one 
in which he set himself up as a judge of the 
actions of men. How shall we let him know 





our disapproval of his course?” 

‘‘Send an anonymous letter to him,” sug- 
gested Luke Cook—‘‘you can speak freer if 
your name is not at the end of the letter.” 

“I like that idee,” said Deacon Arnott, 
‘‘and I'll write the letter.” 

To this offer no one responded, and the 
deacon in the embarrassing silence fell to 
whittling the counter. ‘‘Let the Squire do 
it,” said many voices—‘‘he writes a good 
hand and he won’t go around Robinhood’s 
barn in telling him our feelings,” added 
Luke Cook. 

The letter was written in the Squire’s 
most pompous style. He compressed into 
eight pages of foolscap the opinions of the 
church, and added a postscript of two 
pages in which he told him “that the Uni- 
versalists were going to hear him as his ser- 
mon pleased them, and the next thing 
would be the spiritualist would come in. 
“This should teach you on what dangerous 
ground you stand,” added the writer. “Our 
church was not built for such.” 

Elder Stone read the letter, and without 
comment carried it to his wife. It had 
opened his eyes to the hollowness of the 
average Christian professor. ‘‘So long as 
one preaches of abstract theology, he pleases; 
but when he touches upon the acts of men 
that show better than words what is the 
guiding principle it brings such a letter as 
this,” said Mr. Stone mournfully to himself. 
“Frances is right. I am glad of her ser- 
mon, though it will eventually cost me a 
place, for I can never preach as I have. 
This letter betrays the spiritual pride and 
poverty of this people, as Frances says, 
and God helping me, I will show them how 
thin is the mask they wear.” 

While thus resolving, Mrs. Stone entered 
the study, her eyes red with crying, and 
knelt like a child by her husband’s side and 
begged forgiveness for the pain she was 
causing and the censure she had brought 
upon him. ‘I am to blame, Arthur, but I 
am willing to bear it, and I shall atone for 
my fault by confessing it to the officers of 
the church.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, my 
brave, little wife. Your sermon was needed 
and it cut like a two-edged sword. I am 
hurt as well as my parishioners, and it is 
doing us ail good. I shall take the liberty 
to continue the style of preaching you in- 
augurated, toning it down and rounding its 
too sharp corners of course. If the church 
cannot bear honest criticism—if it cannot 
bear to be told it is unworthy of its Chris- 
tian name—if it does not live up to Christ’s 
teachings, it must get another pastor who 
shall speak of none of these things. It 
will count for little that a man is faithful to 
all the church ordinances, if his daily life 
in private and public is not squared by the 
Master’s whose name he bears. I shall not 
soon lose sight of this fact—but Frances 
yours was a bold, merciless attack,” and 
Elder Stone laughed outright as he looked 
at the slight figure by his side and thought 
what a heavy charge she had fired into the 
poor, astonished Goshenites! 

‘‘Why didn’t you read stronger, Arthur? 
I was half vexed that you should pronounce 
my most scathing sentences in such a gin- 
gerly manner. It spoiled the effect. I 
could have emphasized in such a way that 
the meaning would have been plainer.” 

‘I do not doubt it, dear. It takes a wo- 
man to give snap to words. It was the 
snap I was trying to avoid.” Frances Stone 
never wrote another sermon, but they who 
know her best catch glimpses of her bright 
spirit in the sermons of her husband. And 
Goshen came to know and love her, and in 
time submitted to much pruning from her 
wise, gentle hand. Into the homes of the 
old and poor she flashed like a sunbeam, 
and ‘‘Aunt Hepsey” declared she was bet- 
ter than any sermon to chipper up a tired, 
discouraged body. By her the young peo- 
ple were taught that bread-winning is not 
the sole aim in life, nor religion a thing to 
be worn on the outside of aman. Books 
found their way into homes—a literary 
society was formed, and Mrs. Stone rejoiced 
to see coarse, hard tastes refine under her 
guidance. Goshen’s spiritual pride at last 
was overshadowed by its intellectual ambi- 
tion. 

Every essay its young people contributed 
to the columns of the village newspapers, 
added so much importance to each individ- 
ual that Elder Stone said, ‘‘I do not know 
which is worse, the old pharisaical preten- 
sions of my people, or the airs of mental 
superiority they put on!” 

But Mrs. Stone said, ‘It is natural that 
they should run to an extreme—in time they 
will learn that every scribbler is not a Web- 
ster, a Shakespeare or Browning. They are 
awakening to the fact that Goshen is not 
the world’s source of supply, nor its solitary 
Baptist church the one light of the world 
set on a hill! Why, Arthur, I look to see 
Huntley’s creek change its mind and con- 
fess that saints are made elsewhere than in 
its depths, and that the broken body and 
shed blood of Christ is a sacrament in which 
all Christians are to unite, whether the few 
drops of water are the seal and sign ora 
tank full. Of course I do not expect you 
to preach any such liberalism at this time, 
but we can at least educate the young men 
and women into a large-hearted Christianity 
which shall hold all sects and creeds in equal 
reverence. You can preach theology, but I 
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will, in mine own way and time, preach 
what is better and older, simply religion. 

«It makes little difference who preaches,” 
said Elder Stone, holding his wife to his 
heart, ‘‘if the inspiration comes from such 
a blessed source as this.” 

“] must write a sermon on the sin of 
idolatry,” she answered, clasping the hand 
that held her prisoner.—Sidney Journal. 
oe —E 


MR. CARLYLE’S RESIDENCE. 





Mr. Carlyle, says the London correspond- 
ent of Zhe Hartford Courant, receives his 
visitors in the little house where he has 
dwelt ever since coming to London, No. 5 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea, near the famous hos- 
pital founded by Nell Gwynne, and not far 
from where Sir Thomas Moore lived—Hen- 
ry VIII.’s great Chancellor. The street is 
old and dingy and unattractive, but it is 
close to the Thames and to a magnificent 
bridge, and to most charming views from 
every side. Mr. Carlyle’s house is small, 
plain, and unpretentious on the outside, but 
full of manifold charms within. The after- 
noon sun streams in through three small 
windows inthe drawing-room, the patriarch 
sitting in a capacious armchair in front of 
the fireplace and a glowing fire, for London 
is in‘a fog and the day iscool. There are 
book-shelves on either side of the fireplace. 
On the shelves is a complete set of Ruskin’s 
works, Emerson’s and some others of our 
Americans holding a conspicuous rank 
among them. Carlyle is now very feeble 
through age, but his memory is still marvel- 
ous, and the flow of his talk is unabated. 
He says: ‘So-called literary and scientific 
classes in England now proudly give them- 
selves to protoplasm, origin of species, and 
the like, to prove that God did not build the 
universe. 1 have known three generations 
of the Darwins, grandfather, father, and 
son; atheists all. The brother of the pres- 
ent famous naturalist, a quiet man, who 
lives not far from here, told me that among 
his grandfather's effects he found a seal en- 
graven with this legend: ‘Omnia ex conchis;’ 
everything from a clam shell! I saw the 
naturalist not many months ago; told him 
that I had read his ‘Origin of the Species,’ 
and other books; that he had by no means 
satisfied me that men were descended from 
monkeys, but had gone far toward persuad- 
ing me that he and his so-called scientific 
brethren had brought the present generation 
of Englishmen very near to monkeys. A 
good sort of man is this Darwin, and well 
meaning, but with very little intellect. Ah, 
it is asad and terrible thing to see nigh a 
whole generation of men and women pro- 
fessing to be cultivated, looking around in 
a purblind fashion and finding no God in 
this universe. I suppose itisa reaction from 
the reign of cant and hollow pretense, pro- 
fessing to believe what in fact they do not 
believe. And this is what we have got. All 
things from frog spawn; the gospel of dirt 
the order of the day. The older I grow— 
and I now stand upon the brink of eternity 
—-the more comes back to me the sentence 
in the catechism, which I learned when a 
child, and the fuller and deeper its meaning 
becomes—‘What is the great end of man?’ 
‘To glorify God, and to enjoy Him forever.’ 
No gospel of dirt, teaching that men have 
descended from frogs through monkeys can 
ever set that aside.’ He pours his whole 
soul into his conversation. Its key is a 
Scotch monotone; but at times he rises to the 
hight of fiery energy, and almost of over- 

whelming eloquence. 

oo" 


AN INSURANCE SWINDLE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I am a physician by 
practice as well as by profession. A few 
days ago, I found it necessary to go by rail- 
road to visit patients, and, while waiting for 
the train, I noticed a framed card, stating 
that for a certain sum passengers would be 
insured against accidents. I purchased a 
ticket, and, after taking my seat in the car, 
I looked over the printed conditions and the 
guarantee of fifteen dollars a week for twen- 
ty-six consecutive weeks, or, in case of death, 
three thousand dollars. 

Looking a little further I was much sur- 
prised to read the following: ‘‘Women will 
be insured under this contract against death 
only.” 

Now I should like to enquire, why not 
against the result of accident which does not 
terminate in death, the same as inthe case 
of men? Is not my time just as valuable to 
me, as to a man doing the same amount of 
business? 

If this insurance were only for the protec- 
tion of men, women should be paid for lost 
time, for it is certainly nearly as great a dam- 
age toa man to have the wheels of the domes- 
tic machinery at a stand still, from the fail- 
ure of his ‘‘maid of all work”—in many cases 
his wife,—to perform her part, as if he was 
injured. Then there are women who sup- 
port a family, drunken husband included, 
by the labor of their hands; women without 
any husband, either drunken or sober; what 
is to be done in such cases? 

So, women all over the land, this glorious 
land of “liberty and equality,” let me say, 
unless you are positive that death will be 
the result of any injury you may receive 
through the carelessness of railroad employ- 
ees, do not purchase a ticket of insurance 
against accidents. I would suggest that the 
Company so amend the clause concerning 





women, that it may read somewhat after this 
fashion. 

“Women will be insured under this con- 
tract against death, in sums of from two to 
ten dollars each, according to quality.” 

Then might follow a list of qualifications, 
and a schedule of prices. 

lam glad that Justice is represented in 
the form of a woman; certainly men, taken 
as a sex, have no conception of the meaning 
of the word, except as it may concern them- 
selves. I long most earnestly for the time 
when Woman will no longer be the “un- 
known quantity in life’s equation,” and am 
waiting anxiously the result of your strug- 
gle for freedom in Massachusetts. Your 
victory may be the lever which is needed to 
move all the other states. E. M. H. 

Big Rapids, Mich. 
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WHAT A DAUGHTER DID. 





The kind of a daughter to have, is the one 
whom William Butler Duncan, the ruined 
New York merchant, recently found out he 
had. For two or three years, during the 
summer months, drivers and equestrians on 
the public thoroughfares of Staten Island 
have met a young lady equestrian accompa- 
nied by an orderly, whose elegant figure 
and superb horsemanship elicited general 
admiration. She had had everything from 
infancy that heart could wish, and was sup- 
posed by those who knew nothing to the 
contrary to be a gay butterfly of fashion. 
But soon after the suspension of her father’s 
firm, unknown to her family, she undertook 
the translation of a work which was attract- 
ing not a little attention in Germany. Se- 
cretly she kept at her task, night and day. 
When it was completed, she went alone to 
the largest publishers in the city, submitted 
her manuscript for inspection, and a few 
days later made a contract for the publica- 
tion of the volume. When the first copy was 
printed she placed it in her father’s hands, 
and, telling him what she had done, express- 
ed the hope that she could do something to- 
ward relieving his financial troubles. The 
translation has proved a decided success. 
It has met with a large sale, and the royalty 
already paid to the devoted daughter has 
amounted to a considerable sum. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


—_—- 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises. 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
filammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
Tanent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, euralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all maurer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. : 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witc azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free Saye to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9% Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


CAN BE DYED IN FORTY SECONDS. 


Ribbons, Ties. Scarfs, or any article made of silk or 
wool, can be almost instantly dyed by the use of the 
celebrated LEAMON’s DyEs. A wash bow] of hot wa- 
ter is all that is necessary for small articles. It is a 
pomees rather than work to use them, and many dol- 
ars can be saved every year. Any fabric made of 
silk or woo! will take splendid colors. Full directions 
with each package, also to color Feathers. Hair, Ivory, 
Everlasting flowers and all kinds of fancyw ork. 











Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 

nent. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 

&2 Preserve this notice. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
a8 an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
aday for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union 
who will confirm the above facts. ‘ 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 

47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


STILL AHEAD, 




















The Magee Standard Base Burner 
—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent superiority of the Magee 
Goods over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
for them, 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. [Illustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 
A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 
and by our Agents throughout the United States and 


Canada. ; , 
Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
8w43 
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Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2'; Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
§" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Gr AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


: Large Oval Tablets. 

Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 

Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is Seen adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATM EAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same ¢egrees. 








Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, ° 


use of Books, &c.,'$350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., : ddress:— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty firat St., Phil. 

The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m Principal. 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
WNWew York Infirmary- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
_128 Second Avenue, New York. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston. 
12m15 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
de best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





A GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
4. $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 4 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


r] HE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 


23 School St., Boston, 
24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. ni 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street” Boston. 

2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent en with profes- 
sional skill and long capirtones in te ’ 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 104 m. to Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 
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DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book. of 
36 PP giving full instructions in this new 

beantifal art, ey Ae mo for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landsca; Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Fig ac. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imi the 

beautiful painting. Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
Agents wanted, t 
& OO”, 163 William Street, New ¥: 
J.W. BUAccE c& CO.7. 

333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 









moe 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 ets. 
Address J, L. PATTEN 





* Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 


Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf3i 


CALIFORNIA. 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Carca- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in NortH- 
ERN ILuiNois, lowa, DakoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NEsOTA, and for MApIson, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du urs and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Traine 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets, 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirtt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. 
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